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LAW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY OWEN RICHARDS, 
19. Fleet Street. 


Second Edition of 
OOK OF COSTS in the Courts of Queen’s 


Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, including the Costs 
upon the Lower Scale as recently settled by the Judges; in the 
Crown and Queen's Remembrancer’s Offices ; in Bankruptcy and 
the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors; also in Conveyancing, 
and Miscellaneous Matters. With a full Index. By OWEN 
RICHARDS. Price 18s. 

“ To the legal practitioner of the lower branch of the profession, 
the work is invaluable.""— Morning Chronicle. 

“ No office will be completely 
ards's Book of Costs lying upon the desk for hourly reference.'’— 


Law 8. 

“ This book has evidently been compiled by one who has spared 
neither expense nor trouble in producing that which will not only 
be invaluable to barristers, solicitors, and those connected with the 





|} 





rts, stitched in a Wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.— Advertisemen 





and Books, Prints, and Music for 
(Hewar James Honrt, 10, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. ~ 





ODERN PIRATES—the Tragedy of the 
Saladin. The American papers just received bring over 
most interesting particulars of the recent trials of the Pirates 
before Justice Haliburton, and Portraits of the Prisoners sketched 
by a Barrister engaged in this case, will appear exclusively in the 
PICTORIAL TIMES on Saturday next, August 17., together 
with further Illustrations of the Burns’ Festival; Grouse Shooting 
on the Moors ; the Glasgow Cattle Show ; Portsmouth Regatta ; 
Six Views of Watering Places ; the War Dance of the Fourteen 


| Ioway Indians ; Scene from the last New Opera, and all the News 


rhished that has not Mr. Rich- | 


legal profession, but also the public at large, as it includes the costs | 


in all the courts of law, framed 
already undergone the process of taxation, and, therefore, not to be 
disputed.""—Sunday Times. 

“ A-safe guide to the important business of framing the items of 
an attorney's bill. It contains a very ample collection of forms, 
applicable to every species of action."’—Legal Observer. 


2. SUPPLEMENT tothe BOOK of COSTS 


may be had separate by those who have purchased the former edi- 
tion. Price 3s. 


3. THE NEW CHANCERY PRACTICE; 


being a condensed Treatise of the Practice of the Court of Chan- 

as altered by the recent Statutes and Orders, and the abolition 
of the Six Clerks’ Office. With practical Directions, an Appendix 
of Forma (including all the New Writs), the Orders from 1828 to 
the present time, and the Modern Statutes. By HUBERT AYCK- 
BOURN. Price l4s. 


‘* This is a most seasonable publication. It is compiled with 
anxious care ; vast Inbour has been bestowed upon the collection 
of authorities, and we have seldom seen a law-book more judiciously 
arranged for reference. Its execution appears to us to be in every 
respect excellent, and will be indispensable in all offices having 
any Chan business. We recommend the law student to read 
it with attention.”"—Law Times. 

“ It is evidently the production of a practical man, and from its 
conciseness, and the practical information it contains, it will be 
found a very useful book, as well to the student as to the solicitor." 
—Morning Herald. 

“It is, as stated in the outset, a valuable little volume, and it 

rs credit on the author that it should be brought out so speed- 
,.and with such slight defects. No mere lawyer will consider 
library complete without it."’"—Odserver. 


“4 PRECEDENTS OF MORTGAGES, 


TRANSFERS of MORTGAGES, and CONVEYANCES of 
MORTGAGED PROPERTY, extending to Freeholds, Copyholds, 
and I ids ; and introducing New Copyhold Forms, obviating, 
without injury to Lord, Steward, Copyholder, or Solicitor, the pre- 
sent Difficulties in the effecting Transfers of Copyhold Securities, 
and ro Payment by Sale of the Property ; with References 
to the ad valorem and other Stamp Duties, Cases decided thereon, 
ac. By ROLLA ROUSE, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at Law. 12mo. price &-. 

precedents, 


-- ones bat valuable petection _ mottgass E ai 
icular) d transactions, in which he posse 
pence" Lael Ola mm 


adapted . 
great experience.”’— r. 

“ The forms appear to us to be framed with care and learning, 
and, undoubtedly, iany exe conyeniently arranged for the purposes 
of ready reference.” —Law Times. . 


5. THE LAW of WARRANTS of AT- 


TORNEY, COGNOVITS, and CONSENTS to JUDGES’ 
ORDERS for JUDGMENT. With Forms ac: By BENJAMIN 
COULSON ROBINSON, Esq., of thie Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Price 6s. 

“ A volume to the subjects discussed in this one cannot 
be otherwise hewy ty oy to the profession, to whom it will be 
extremely convenient to be enabled to refer in a moment toa well- 
arranged treatise, in which they will find the latcst decisions, and 
brief, but jeit, instructions for securely performing their re- 
sponsible task.” — Law Times. 

“ This work will be extremely useful, not only to the legal pro- 
fession but to all persons engaged in extensive money transactions; 
as there are few such, who are not called upon, at some period of 


their lives, either to or give, 4 warrant of attorney, or cog- 
novit.” — Great Western diivertiar 
“ The subject embrace his little work is one of very great 


importance, and we confidently recor dd it to all professional 
men.” — [Tull Packet. 


6. THE PRACTICE in the OFFICES of 
sowing the Principles and Rules observed the rs on 
‘axation of Costs and other matters. By MAS AX, Esq., 
one of the Masters of th . _ Price lbs. 
“ To London Attorneys it must be T in the highest degree, 
and we should regard it ‘sa in coun 
at of theirown in 
of the interests of their ee e. 
*y by the very abundance 
There is not one wh might not be read with ad- 
vantage, and we cannot too strongly recommend a careful perusal 
ofe is Volume by the practitioner as well as by the 
student.” — mes 
read with saree all classes of the community." — Sun. 
“ This is a new and very useful book. Its design is excellent, 
and it has been ably executed."’ — Legal Observer. 


the MASTERS of the Superior COMMON LAW COURTS, 
e rt of Exc 
sably to 
aS and Goh j ey inate 
n ina extracts, we are pe 

of material. 
“ The whole practice is fully and lucidly explained, and may be 
7. SEWELL’S (R. C.) MANUAL of the 


W and PRACTICE of REGISTRATION of VOTERS i 
ERG. AND and WALES, including the last Act of Victoria, 
With all the recent decisions, xc, Second Edition. }2mo, I0s. 





absolutely from bills which have | 


of the Week. Price 6d. stamped. Office, 135. Fleet Street. 











This day, imperial 33mo., in an Illuminated Binding, 
HE AMBER WITCH;; the most interest- 


Trial for Witcheraft ever known. From the German. 2s, 
Forming No. XXXIII. of ‘°CLARKE’S CABINET SERIES of 
New and Popular Works. Recently published, 

Brrant's Founrtarn, and other Poems, 2s. 

Tur Home, by Miss Bremer, Two Vols. 4s. 

Sornxey's Onznon, from the German, 2s. 

Emrrson's Onations, Lacrunss, and Appresses, le. 
London : H. G. Cran«e and Co. 66. Old Bailey. 





Ready, price Sixpence each, 


HE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO 


_ GRAVESEND AND ITS RURAL VICINITY : deserip- 
tive of the various Amusements to be found within the Town, and 
the piensant Excursions to be made in the immediate neighbour- 
he ; with 24 Engravings. 

Also, the PICTORIAL GUIDE TOCOBHAM ; its Church and 
College ; the Hall Picture Gallery, and Park. Many Engravings. 
sane 5S. Ona and Co. ; and all Booksellers in Gravesend and 

ilton. 

Also, THE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO GREENWICH: -the 
Hospital, Chapel, and Naval Gallery ; the Park and Blackheath. 
18 Engravings. 


HE BUDE LIGHT COMPANY.—This 
Company is established for the purpose of working the Patents 
for the celebrated Bude Light, and disposing of Licences for its use. 
The“ Atmospheric Bude Light" possesses the following advantages 
over all other kinds of artificial illumination, viz. :—It gives as 
much light as the best Argand gas flames, with only one-half the 
expenditure of gas. From the circumstance of the Bude flame 
emitting a double — with the same volume of gas, when com- 
pared with the gas Argand, it is manifest that the former, in equal 
degrees, can disengage at the utmost only half the heat that the 
other does. .The Bude Light simplifies gaaty the means of arti- 
ficial illumination, since it concentrates in one flame as much light 
as will diffuse, throughout a large apartment, a mid-day lustre, 
which may be softened by shades of every hue, and reflected by 
mirrors in every direction. One of the most important advantages 
of this Light is, that it proves a most perfect ventilator of the room 
wherein it is fixed. Its economy has been proved to be wz great. 
The evidence given by the men of science examined before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, proves that for the same 
quantity of light, the eovine % using the Bude Burner is equal to 
50 per cent. The light in the House of Commons and Lobbies has 
given the greatest satisfaction. Its intensity, combined with its 
softness, has delighted all the members of that House. For 
churches it has been proved to be the most perfect and agreeable 
light that has ever been used. Its effect in the different churches 
where it has been used is most excellent. Clapham church is 
ped with one burner. For shops it is peculiarly applicable, as 
all the colours, particularly blues, greens, and ylleee ean be as 
distinctly seen by it as by daylight ; and the most costly furniture, 
as well as the most delicate goods, are protected from the damage 
to which they have been hitherto subjected, wherever gas has been 
introduced. The Pictures of a oan. or room, are seen by the 
Bude Light to the greatest advantage, and the colours brought out 
in a manner unequalled, and not to be produced by any other 
means of illumination, without doing the least damage to the 
ee their frames. The “ Atmospheric Bude Light” has 
seen successfully established in the following public buildings in 
London and the Provinces, where the same may be seen :— The 
House of Commons; the Stock Exchange; the Senior United 
Service Club; the Reform Club; Arthur's Club House; the 
Colonial Society ; the Polytechnic Institution ; Mesers. Hitchcock, 
Rogers, and Co.'s, St. Paul's Church Yard; Messrs. Jackson and 
Graham's, Oxford Street ; the London Institution ; St. Pancras’ 
Church, New Road; St. Mary's Church, Spitalfields ; Christ 
Church, St. Pancras; All Saints, Gordon Square; St. John’s 
Church, Clapham Rise ; Clapham Old Church ; St. John's Church, 
Westminster ; St. Mary's Chureh, Old Kent Road ; Christ Church, 
Turnham Green ; Long Acre E — 7 Chapel; Bolton Church, 
Lancashire ; Oldham Parish Church; West Hackne » Parish 
Church ; Regent's Square Church ; Trinity Church, Clapham ; 
North Street Chapel, Brighton ; Mint Street Chapel, Exeter ; Zion 
Chapel, Gravesend ; Charlotte Street Chapel, Pimlico ; Rolls’ 
Church, Chancery Lane ; and at the following places : — Liver- 
ool, Manchester, Birmingham, ‘Leeds, Hull, Brighton, Bristol, 
Southampton, Portsmouth, Exeter, Devonport, Plymouth, Great 
Yarmouth, Bath, Gosport, Nottingham, nie. Danek, 
Leicester, Reading, Gravesend, Dublin, Belfast, Clonmel), Cork, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c. &c. &c. &e. 
Nevitie Baowns, Secretary. 
*sx* The Atmospheric Patent Bude Apparatus is adapted to be 
used with the ordinary Coal Gas, as laid on from the Street. 





EASE IN WALKING AND COMFORT FOR THE FEET. 
ALL and Co., Sole Patentees, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London.—The Pannus Corium, or Leather 
loth Boots and Shoes—ease and comfort in walking,combined with 
durability, are theZrecommendations of these articles; they never 
draw the feet, and are softer, easier, lighter, and more elastic 
than any other Boots and Shoes. The Spring Boots are much 
approved: they supersede lacing or buttoning, and are a great 
support to the ankle. Also, the moe-coprores Patent India- 
Rubber Waterproof Goloshes, and H. a ‘o."s ee Water- 
tlemen, Zils. the suit; Ladies’ Cardinal 


oof fo 
Gicaks, ise, s they can be casricd in the, pocket with convenience. 


oo 


es ne 





UARANTEE SOCIETY, established by |]| 


Act of Parliament. Security given for the Fidelity of Per- 
sons in Situations of Trust. Particulars may be obtained daily, at 
the Society's Office, No. 28. Poultry, between the hours of Nine and 
Heese, —~ tei I rE 

rmingham . ° athan an, Esq. 
Bristol ° e . Messrs. G. Edwards and Son. 
Edinburgh . ° . Hi. Callender, Esq. 
Hall e ° - Messrs. Alsop and Son, 
Leeds ° e . Messrs. J. H. and G. Ridsdale. 
Liverpool . - Messrs, Hughes and Ronald. 
Manchester . - Samuel Taylor, Esq. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . __F. W. Bulman, Bea 

By order, THOMAS DODGSON, Secretary. 





O the LADIES. — Madame TUSSAUD’S 


. NATIONAL GROUP, in honour of her M y and the 
illustrious Duke of Wellington. The Queen and Prince Albert 
are supposed to be offering the hero the honours he so well de- 
serves, surrounded by the sovereigns in amity with Eagan’. ae 
ported by the great characters of the day, in splendid costumes, 
consisting of 18 figures. “ This exhibition in its present state, is 
one the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds with 
such a variety of objects, that it is a matter of 7 — how so 
many things could have been brought together." — 7imes. Ad- 
mittance, Is. ; Napoleon Rooms, 6¢. Open from Eleven till Ten 
at night. Concert at Eight. Just added, s model of Gencral 
Tom Thumb. 


Miss LINWOOD'S GALLERIES, 


Leicester Square; consisting of numerous Selections, ex- 

itely wrought from the best of the _— School, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Opie, Gainsborough, Morland, Westall, &e. With » va- 
riety of Sacred Subjects, from the Ancient Masters, Raphael, Carlo 
Dolci, Carracci, &c., in the whale amounting to nearly 100 Beau- 
tiful Pictures. Open from Ten till Dusk. Admittance to the 
whole, One Shilling each Person. 





GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At H. Perring’s, City Road, Finsbury, opposite the Artillery 


N Gold, Silver, and Gilt Cases, many of which 


are manufactured by the best London Makers ; also some first- 
rate Geneva Watches. The public are informed that the whole of 
the Stock is genuine forfeii property, collected from the various 
Pawnbrokers in and about London; thatevery Watch is warranted 
to perform well, being cleaned and carefully examined before sub- 
mitted in a retail shape; and as to and quality, they must 
ive general satisfaction, every Watch being offered for less than 
alf its original cost. Every variety of Watches repaired ex- 
changed. Lunette Glasses fitted, 6d. each. 
N.B. Any Watch not approved of, and returned within seven 
days, will be exchanged, or the money returned, allowing 5per cent 
from the purchase. The trade suppl generally. 


LASS’S SAFE and EFFECTUAL CURE 


for the RINGWORM. L 
he Inventor of this invaluable Composition, after mene years 
experience in a private circle, has been induced, by the solicitations 
of many persons who have ex its salut effects, (when 
other applications have failed,) to make it public, for the comfort 
and consolation of Mothers of Families, afflicted with this m« 
dreadful disorder. Numerous cases can be referred to where this 
celebrated composition has effected a cure in persons who have 
suffered for six, twelve, or twenty months ; and who have been re- 
stored in a few weeks, The application is simple ; and, after using 
it three or four times, its malignant effects are prevented 
being communicated to others, even if slee in the same bed, or 
wearing the same hat. The sufferer is not put under any restriec- 
tions, but allowed his usual amusements ; and above all, it —e- 
sedes the painful and disgusting operation ef shaving the » 
The — qualities of an ge the a gre 
repared by a very ex ve an process ; - 
ventor fone not offer his invaluable Discovery for a variety of dis- 
orders, but solely for the Ringworm. 

Sold, wholesale and retail, by 8. Cheshire, Chemist, &e., 144. 
Bee eee enact” Set oot is bid cad eee 
ng Street, . In Packets, at ls. bid. aw ~ Od, © . 

Direetions for Use. — The Head having been washed with soap 
and water, and wiped dry, the Ointment is to be applied twice a 
day, viz. morning and night. 


4 R. CLARKE’S ENAMELLED SUCCE- 
1 DANEUM, for stopping decayed Teeth, is far ¢uperior to 
anything ever before used, ae it ie pl in the tooth without any 
pressure or pain, and becomes as as the enamel itely 
after application, and remains firm in the tooth for life, renderi 
extraction unnecessary, and renders them again useful for masti- 
cation. Prepared only by Mr. CLARKE, Surgeon Mentist. 
LOSS OF TEETH. 

MR. CLARKE still continues to y the loss of teeth, from 
one to a complete set, upon his beautiful system of self-adhesion, 
which has procured him such uni approbation in some theu- 
sands of bay and recommended by numerous 
surgeons, as being the most ingenious system of y 
teeth, hitherto invented. are so contrived as to 











tion to nature as to defy detection by the closest . He 
$0 eet Chace det hing 0 Gaines coy as 
bers of the profession, to inspect his painless 
yet ie rae, Waeee ee ene, Demat ects, in all 
WeeE Taal cece of the meet ecnanine heel ceeds, 
same 
MK. C E, : Five. 
No.6. Thayer Street, . 



















































































































































































































































































































HUNTS LONDON JOURNAL.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NOW READY, 


THE SENTINEL, 


DEDICATED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. j 


Beautifully engraved in mezzotinto by THOMAS LANDSEER, Ese., from the magnificent original picture in the possession of the Duke of Beaufort, painted by EDWIN LANDSEER, Ese., R. A. 


Price ; Prints, 22. 2s. Proofs, 41. 4s, before Letters, 61. 6s. 


London : published by HENRY GRAVES and COMPANY, Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6. Pall Mall. 


PART I. 


HUNT’S LONDON JOURNAL, 


Paict Snvenrence, is now ready, containing as much matter as an ordinary Octavo Volume. 


Office, 10. 


R. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE to HEALTH 


AND LONG LIFE. 
“ How bert the fickle fabric to su 
Of mortal man ; in healthful y, how 
A healthful mind, the longest to maintain. » 
Pocket Edition, addressed to the Young, prin la, nh la. 6. 
What to Bat +—What to Drink — What to Avoid ith hints 
about air, exercise, regimen, temper, and general conduct, whereby 
immunity from disease and outiring may be secured, and ‘healthy 
and old age attained ;—in fact, 
thou mayest live, till like siee fruit thou drop, 

“ be with ease ian: not paswily plucked, 
Sherwood, 2. Paternoster Row ; Carvalho, 147. Fleet Street ; 
Hannay, 3. Oatora ivess « + Mann, 39. Cornhill ; and the Author, 

21. Arundel Street, Stra: 
Fons bome daily, till Two ; evenings, Seven till Nine. 


” ‘THE BANQUETING HALL, 


OSHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVES- 
ND. at le Nights, Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, 
The accommodation on this delightful 
seomaric the Banaucting ra ante ell eS 
one ne « ie of scan 
reshments are entirely supplied by Mr. Little 
john = at Kine Witten oer London. A cold Collation at is. 
per head, ears on the Table. An Ordinary every Day at 2 
o'ciock sai . per head. Dinners for Private Parties with 
Fish, Me Heit, Poultry, &e. Tea and Coffee from is, per 
hea’ On Gala Nights, the Supper Tables are opened at 9 o'clock. 
The Wines and Spirits have been sclected w'th the most careful 
attention, and wil) be found of the choicest qualities. Confection- 
ery. gue! Beer, Sods Water, Lemonade, &c., supplied throughout 
the Grow 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


—~LONGBOTTOM'S PITYSIOSOC ae exhibits the human | 


, with ite varied expressions, eeeae curiously con- 
‘The OPAQUE MICROSCOPE 
a eucression of WORK the FINE ARTS; 
sins eass of A ANC LENT INSCRIPTIONS taken by Miss Wilson 
ALLA of the TOWER of AON, cut by Lord 

gon, Sp Dui and other State Prisone Arran, agements have 
been made for Dr. RYAN to deliver VARIED LECT U RES on 
the EVENINGS of MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY : 
— Se BACHHOFFNER on the alternate Evenings. 

= aye 2 aneese, as wee as o Morning Lec 
pert ore RMST RO} ING’s 
HFN. tperige MACHIN DIVING. SELL and DI- 
Praia Me VIEWS, ac. ac. The Music is 
eect ty 1 Mus. Doo. — Admission, One Shilling. 

Behouls, 


AMES SC ‘HILLING, TOBACCO AND 

SNUFF MANUFACTURER, and Importer of Havannah 

(par, No. 186. Fenchurch @trect, corner of Cullum Street. Post 
variety. holesale and 


DAVY'S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 


\ N invaluable Preparation for brok 
cope tater ay e 






CHILD AND INVALIDY CARRIAGES. 
\EILDE DREN'S. NCHLAISES, Viet Vis eyes 


Syppere. Ce German, ane otas Fancy Pipes, &c., in great | 


and Smcy ! 


| beverage ; but 





THE LAST NEW NOVEL, 

THE LAST NEW PLAY, 

THE LAST NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS, 
THE LAST NEW POEM, 

THE LAST NEW ENGRAVING —of each Week. 


Bolt Court, Fleet Street. In Numbers every Saturday, 14d. 


LOSS OF TEETH SUPPLIED, WITHOUT SPRINGS, | 
CLASPS, OR WIRES, LOOSE TEETH FASTENED, AND | IFTY POUNDS REWARD. —The hard 


. , * al substance obtained b from the Crude Cocoa-N’ 
PHLING DECAYED TEETH WITH MINERAL MAR- | Oy, , on*icetal ingredient in the PATENT COMPOSITE 


i 
\ ONS. LE DRAY and SONS, SURGEON | AXDEES : and os B nt licenes under them rr follows, eithe 
i DENTISTS, 42. Berner’s Street, Oxford Street, continue to | that the imitation Compnsite Candles are enti: a different from 


restore Decayed Teeth with their cele ‘brated Mineral Marmora- | the yatent ones, or that the imitators are in: wee patents : 
tum, oqueee pis pithout min, heat, or pressure, preventing and | the first is generally the case, but to themse'! it the 
urine ¢ neorrodible, Artificial, or Natural Teeth possibility of the other, EDWARD PRICE endo. on 


Atted, from one “ a vouhaminte set, without extracting the roots,or | to pay a reward of Fifty Pownds, to any workman or other 


ne 


giving any pain, at the foliowing Paris charges : — who may give such information ‘respecting parties pressi 
£ ad. Nut Oil as shall lead to their conviction. The name of the in- 
A single tooth ° . - O00 0 formant will be kept strictly secret, and he need not take a pro- 
A wet - 500 | minent part in the ema. eee that E.P. and Co. require 
* At home from jo till 6. is the first clue to the discovery of the infringers, which they will 
N. B. Removed from 60. Newman Street, to 42. Berner’s (Street, then follow up for themselves, This advertisement is pub- 
Oxford Street. pee in every newspaper of any circulation in the United 

~~ --- —-- —_——_——____—— ingdom. 


‘MERICAN ROCKING CHAIR. — Price | . The Candles are now s0 well known to the Publie, that it is 
reduced. In consequence of the recent reduction in the ex- hardly necessary to state here that they burn more brilliantly than 


penses of importation on this article of luxury so much sought tere — a ~ .e ae een Telos Candies! 
after by all classes of people, and particularly stout persons and | They may be had of = of the re: le Tallow Ch ° 
invalids, the importer is enabled to offer them to the public at 208. | ¢hroughout the ki cme ¢ tat ee. & insist 

i wars ~— allowance _—— wees. um”, — a Soe suppl ed with “ PRICE'S PATENT CANDLES, ” othe wi ng 
ustly st y the most eminent physicians of this metropolis the 

iene ofall ones spain. The = * the pezege s = in it, lable to ‘be deceived with some of the imitations, I galled, 

it once adapts iteelf to the support of all parts of the human frame; J 

and if further evidence of its superior excellence were wanting, it — wae Se not, yet keep them for sale, are infurmed Button 8 
would be found in the approval of very many of the nobility and Clerkenwell, ‘any quantity, large or small, at the wi lesal 

gentry of this country, to whom many hundreds have been sold, | and that allowances are made in an inc to price ; 
with repeated orders for more. Orders forwarded to Messrs. Luck, taking to the amount of 50l., 100/., 150l., creasing ratio to parties 
Kent, and Cumming,‘at their upholstery and carpet establishment, very large allowance indeed to ties taking so large a uantity 


68. London Wall, 4. Regent Street, and to William Cumming and 
Co., 98. Hatton Garden, will receive prompt attention. ; = = enable them to become wholesale agents for an 


& 


like the real ones, “ Composite."’ Those parties, 


ca 
: 


PATENT LIGHT FLEXIBLE VELVET HATS, is. | ictmont, Vauxhall, Sxtendenesncse 
HESE HATS are Soft and Pliable to the | ~ fa ieee a 
head, weigh only four unces, allow egress of perspiration, and LONDON TO WOOLWICH FOR 6d. 
t -ac 1h 18s.; P tent 
ight Flexible Vent latin Siaver Hate best qualities, 21s. ; eocond ATERMAN STEAMERS. —These fast and 
do., 128. to 16«. ; Paris Silk and Velvet Hats, 8s. 67. to 18s. Ladies | favourite Steamers, the pride of the River, for 


Greenwich 
Riding Hats, ids, 6d. to 2is. Livery Hats, 8». 6d. to 16s, Anex- | and Woolwich, calling at Thames Tunnel pinnae eee, 
tensive assortment of Hats and Caps of every kind, for Gentle- _ and Charlton, now leave the following Piers every 20 Minutes 


men, Youths, and Children. Westminster Bridge ae side) Adelphi (bottom of 
Ceci] House, &. Strand, and 251. Regent Street. Street), Temple Bar Stree ee , Blackfriars 
Bridge, — Ms Senge. on oe the. ity Pet " Hall 
AS IMPORTED. Upper T' dentbicoh , Black- 


cs City Pier every 20 the Waterman 
to COFFEE. | favourite Boats, Nos. 1. to 12. = 
when properly ¥ made, is a most agreeable and ephitasnting 

n 


S UCCORY—a GREAT IMPROVEMENT rab Bridge, are See Adel eh and ges B nom 


English mode of preparation, it loses muc asians 

of its volatile parts and aromatic qualities ; and, from being un- YE, A UDET’S ‘TAL BOTYPE (or yt 

combined with a certain ingredient, imparts none of that full and /) TYPE) P. te, Adelaide Gal 

mallow Seveur whlch renders the Coffee of the Continent so grate- | touch the Sonny ow be. eounen af Ade NTT eon Ki oc 

The Article above alluded to is SUCCORY ; a wholesome, nu- | Streets, Strand.) 

tritious, and stomachic root, which is, when properly prepared, The continued favour by which the Public has the 

commonly used on the Continent for imparting to Coffee that pe- exquisite Daguerreotype productions has induced Mr. Claudet to 
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A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE PROMISED MYSTERY. 


My first care on our arrival, was to seek lodgings for my sister and my- 
self; and for this purpose, the same day presented myself at the banker's, to 
whom I had letters of credit, who told me of a small, ready-furnished house, 
with accommodations for a gentleman, a lady, and servant; this I desired 
him to engage for me, and he wrote to me, the next day, that the cottage 
was at my disposal. 

While the countess was resting from the fatigue of the journey, I repaired 
to # linen-draper’s, where the mistress of the establishment in a few moments 
supplied me with every thing requisite for a lady’s wardrobe. The articles 
were very plain, but in good taste; and in the course of two hours, they 


| were all marked with the name of “ Pauline de Nerval,” and deposited in the 


chamber of their destined possessor. I next proceeded to a milliner who, 
though a French woman, used the same dispatch in her preparations; and 
as I, of course, could not take it upon myself to give directions concerning 
the fashion or size of the dresses, I only selected the best materials I could 
find, and requested the shopman to send a dressmaker to my house the same 
evening. 

About twelve, I returned to my lodgings, and was told that my sister was 
awake, and waiting breakfast for me. I found her in the little parlour 
looking very charming in a simple dress, which she had found time to pro- 
cure during our twelve hours stay at Havre. 

“ See,” said she, as I entered, “have not I soon donned the costume of 
my avocation? You will not now hesitate to recommend me as an assistant 
teacher, will you ?” 

“ I will do whatever you command,” replied I. 

“ Thank you,” said she, “but you must not talk to me in that way. I play 
my part, but it seems to me you forget yours; brothers are not usually so 
blindly submissive to the wills of their sisters — elder brothers, especially. 
You'll betray yourself, if you do not take care.” 

“I really marvel at your fortitude,” said I, dropping my arms and gazing 
upon her, — “ With sorrow at your heart, for you are suffering mentally — 
pallor on your brow, for I know you are suffering physically too— for 
ever separated from all you love, for you have told me so— you yet can 
smile. Weep, I pray you weep — it would give me far less pain.” 

“ I believe, indeed,” said she, “ you are right. I make but a poor actress, 
and my tears show through my smiles, I suppose. But I wept when you 
were not here, and it did me good ; so that to a less penetrating observer, a 
less attentive brother, I might have seemed already to have forgotten all.” 

“ You may rest assured, madam,” said I with some bitterness, for all my 
suspicions had now returned, “ that J shall never think so.” 

“ And could you forget your mother, think you— forget that she be- 
lieved you dead, and was mourning for you? Oh! my mother, my poor, 
ease mother!” cried the countess, bursting into tears, and sinking on the 
so! 

“ Now see how selfish I am,” said I, advancing toward her; “ I prefer 
your tears to your smiles. Tears are confiding, but smiles may be dis- 
sembled ; the heart often conceals itself behind a mask of smiles when it 
means to deceive. Besides, when you weep, I feel as if you had need of me 
to dry your tears; and then I cherish a hope that, gradually, by means of 
cate, attention, and respect, I may at last succeed in consoling you; while, 
if you were already consoled, what hope would remain for me? ” 

* Nay, Alfred,” said the countess with great kindness, and for the first time 
calling me by my name, “ let us not make a vain war of words: we have 
seen such strange things together, that -you and I may dispense with petty 
artifice, Frankly now, tell me, what it is that you wish to know? I will 
answer you sincerely.” 

“ You are an angel,” cried I, “and I am a weak fool. What right have 
I to know, or to ask anything? Was not I as happy as man can be, when I 
discovered you in the dungeon, when I carried you in my arms to the sea- 
shore, when [ supported your head on my shoulder in the boat? Ah, to 
feel you tremble on my bosom, I could almost wish that danger might ever 
menace you! ‘True, a life of such sensations could not last long, for the 
heart would break with its very happiness; a year, perhaps, might be its 
utmost span, but who would not willingly exchange a long life for such a 
year? You were then wholly oceupied with your fears, and I was your 
only hope. Your recollections of Paris did not then toment you; and you 
did not put on smiles to conceal your tears from me, I was happy then, for 
I was not jealous!” 

“. Alfred,” replied the countess gravely, “ you have done much for me, let 
me, in my turn, do something for you. Tell me what is the matter? I am, 
sure you are not quite like yourself, or you would not talk thus; for in so 
doing, you prove to me that you no longer remember I am entirely depen- 
dent upon you. You make me blush for myself, and feel pain for you.” 

“ Forgive, O forgive me, if you can,” exclaimed I, falling at her feet ; 
“ but you know, that long ago I loved you, though I never told my love; 
you know that want of fortune alone prevented my aspiring to your hand; 
and you know, too, that since I have once more beheld you, that love which 
once slumbered perhaps, but never died, has again been awakened — more 
ardent, more full of life than ever. You know all this, for such things require 
not words to make them known. And it is for this reason, that whether you 
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smile or sigh, I suffer equally: when you smile, I feel that you hide your 
feelings from me, and when you weep you confess them all — you love — 
you regret some one!” 

“ You deceive yourself,” replied the countess ; “ if I have loved, I love no 
longer: I do regret, but it is my mother.” 

“ And is this true, Pauline?” cried I; “ deceive me not, I conjure you!” 

“ Do you believe me capable,” she replied, “ of purehasing your protec- 
tion by a falsehood ?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” exelaimed I; “but whence, then, proceeded the 
jealousy of your husband? for jealousy it must have been, which drove him 
to the commission of so great an enormity.” 

“ Listen to me, Alfred,” said she in reply ; “ I shall be obliged, some day, 
to disclose to you my dreadful secret ; and indeed you have a right to know 
it. Let it) be then this evening; yes, this very evening you shall read 
my heart, and have it in your power to dispose of more than my life; I 
— my honour — and that of my family. But this must be on one con- 

ition.” 

“ Name it,” said I, “ I comply with it beforehand.” 

“You must speak to me no more of love. I will not forget that you love 
me.” She held out her hand to me, and I kissed it, with a respect bordering 
on veneration. 

“ Now,” said she, “sit down, and let’s talk no more on this subject until 
this evening. But tell me now what you have done?” 

“ T have been in search of a small, retired house, where you may be en- 
tirely at your ease; for you must not remain at an inn.” 

“ And have you succeeded in finding one?” said she. 

“ T have,” replied I, “ near Piccadilly ; and if you will, we'll go and look 
at it after breakfast.” 

“ Give me your cup then,” said Pauline. 

We breakfasted, and taking a carriage, drove to our future home, It was 
a pleasant house, with green blinds, and a flower-garden, very English in 
its appearance, and but three stories high. The ground-floor was to be in 
common ; the first floor was for Pauline, and I had reserved the second for 
myself, 

We went up to her apartments: they consisted of an ante-chamber, par- 
lour, sleeping-room, boudoir, and a small room, in which all the requisites 
for music and drawing had been collected. I opened the doors of the 
wardrobe, and found that the woman at the linendraper’s had kept her 
word, 

“ What is this?” asked Pauline. 

“ Why,” replied I, “you know, that if you mean to get a place in a 
boarding-shool, you will be expected to furnish your uwn wardrobe. ‘These 
things are marked with your initials: ‘ P. N.’ Pauline de Nerval.” 

“ Thank you, brother,” said she, pressing my hand. It was the first time 
she had addressed me, by this title, since our explanation; but this time 
I did not dislike it. 

We entered the chamber, and found on the bed two Parisian hats, and a 
very plain cashmere shawl. 

“ You ought to have let me come in this room alone, Alfred,” said the 
countess, “ since I was to find all these things in it, Do you not see how 
ashamed I am of giving you so much trouble? And besides, I do not know 
really, that it is altogether proper.” 

“ You shall repay me all with the price of your music lessons,” interrupted 
I, smiling: it is quite proper, you know, for a brother to lend ,to his sister.” 

“ Yes,” replied Pauline, “and he may even give when he is richer than 
she, for in that case, the giver is made happy by the receiver.” 

“ You are quite right,” cried I, in admiration of her delicacy. 
you, thank you.” 


“ Thank 


We passed on to the music-room ; on the piano lay the latest novels of | 


Madame Duchamge, Labarre, and Plantade, and the most fashionable airs 
of Bellini, Meyerbeer, and Rossini. Pauline opened a piece of music, and 
was soon lost in a deep reverie. S 

“ Why so thoughtful?” said I, observing that her eyes remained fixed on 
the page, and that she was apparently forgetful of my presence. 

*« How strange it is!” murmured she, at onee replying to her own thoughts, 
and to my question; “ it has not been more than a week, since I sang this 
very song at the Countess of M.’s, and then I had a name, a family, and an 
existence. Eight days have gone by, and nothing is left me of all these.” 
The colour forsook her cheek, and she fell, rather than seated herself on a 
sofa. I approached, but she closed her eyes, and seeing that she was yield- 
ing to her own sad reflections, I sat down by her, and placing her head on 
my shoulder, tried to whisper comfort. Again her tears flowed, but without 
convulsive sobs: they were the silent tears of sorrow — those tears which 
seldom fail to soothe, and should be suffered to flow unchecked. Presently 
she opened her eyes and smiled, 

“ Thank you,” said she, “ for letting me weep.” 

“ IT am no longer jealous, you know ;” replied I. 

“* There is a second floor to this house, is there not ?” said she, rising. 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ the rooms above are not like these,” 

“ And are they to be occupied ? ” ‘said she, 

“ That remains for you to decide.” 

«“ Why, then,” replied my companion, “ we may as well accommodate our- 
selves to circumstances with a good grace. In the eyes of the world you 
are my brother, and it follows very naturally that we should occupy the same 
house ; indeed, it would seem strange for you to lodge elsewhere: that part 
of the house, then, shall be yours. Now, let us go and see the garden.” 
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This little spot looked like a green carpet, ornamented in the centre with 
a basket of flowers. We walked round it two or three times, following the 
circular gravel walk, and Pauline gathered a nosegay. 


| | Look,” said she, “at these poor roses —how pale, and almost scentless 











they are! Do they not look like exiles, languishing for ‘their native land ? 
Do you not think, that even they may have an idea of home, and that when 
they droop, they may feel that they are drooping ?” 

“ You are mistaken,” replied I, “ for these flowers were born here, and 
this is the atmosphere best suited to them ; they are the children of the mist, 
and a more ardent sun would only scorch them. They were born to deck 
the blond hair, and to harmonise with the fair complexions of the dames of 
the North. But your dark locks require the bright roses they have in Spain. 
We'll go there, and get some when you choose,” 

Pauline smiled sadly. “ Yes,” said she, “ to Spain — Switzerland — Italy 
—everywhere, but France,” and she walked on in silence, mechanically 
pulling the roses to pieces, and strewing them in the path.” 

“ Have you no hope, then,” said I, “ of ever returning there?” 

“ Am I not dead?” she replied. 

“ But I should suppose, by changing your name —” 

“ J should be obliged to change my face, too,” said she. 

“ That secret must indeed be a terrible one —” 

“'Tis a medal,” said she, “ with two faces ; bearing poison on the one side, 
and a scaffold on the other. But listen, and I will tell you now, what you 
must one day know, and now as well as later. First, however, tell me, by 
what miracle Providence conducted you to me?” 

We seated ourselves on a bench, under a superb plane-tree, which over- 
shadowed a part of the garden with its canopy of foliage, and I commenced 
my recital, beginning with my arrival at Tourville. I related my whole 
story; how I had been overtaken by the storm, and driven on the coast; 
how, in seeking shelter, I had entered the ruins of the abbey ; how, on being 
awakened by the shutting of a door, I had seen a man issue from the vault, 
and bury something under a tombstone ; and how, from that time, I had sus- 
pected some mystery, which I had resolved to penetrate. Then I told her 
of my journey to Dives; the fatal news which I had heard there; the des- 
perate resolution I had taken to see her once more; my astonishment and 
joy on discovering the form of another beneath the shroud; then my noc- 
turnal expedition, the finding of the key under the tombstone; my entrance 
into the vault; my happiness and joy on discovering her; and I related it 
all with that fulness of soul, which, without once pronouncing the word love, 
makes it breathe in every syllable we utter. While speaking, I felt happy, 
and well rewarded ; for I perceived that my passionate recital overwhelmed 
her with my own emotion, and that some of my words sank into her very 
heart. When I concluded, she took my hand; pressed it between her's 
without speaking, regarded me a moment with an expression of angelic gra- 
titude, and, at length breaking silence, “ Now,” said she, “ you must make 
me a solemn vow.” 

* What is it?” said I; “say on.” 

“ You must swear, by all you bold most sacred, never to reveal what I am 
about to disclose, until after the death of three persons — my mother, the 
Count de Beureval, and myself.” 

“ By my honour, I swear,” replied I. 
“ And now,” said she, “ listen.” 


India once again, and to return to his own pursuits. 
























me. Confound it all — quarrelled with the governor. 
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that Runjeet Singh was chief justice of Bengal.’ 
“* Did you read that in the paper ?’ asked Julian. 


THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 


Peregrine Pultuney ; or, Life in India. 3 Vols. London: John Mortimer, 
Adelaide Street. 






























sent the paper a drift.’”, 
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Tats is a novel, not of great interest, but of much value, from the exact 

details it gives of the life and doings of an East India artillery cadet, from 

» his entrance at Addiscombe to his final settlement into a married life at Cal- 

cutta. Bengal society, Madras sleepiness, and Arracan fever are sketchéd 

off with an easy and humorous pencil; and there is a spirit and good temper 

about the hero Veregrine and his friend Julian Jenks, that carry us’ with 

them willingly through all their adventures. We have only space to extract 

a fair specimen of a practical joke played off by the young cadet. The pas- 

sengers are all smoking on the poop of the Hastings, on their first voyage up 
the Ganges from England. 


SMOKING A GRIFFIN. 


« « What's thet you've got there?’ said Peregrine. ‘ The Bengal Hurk,’ 
returned Jenks —* Hurk — Hurk — Hurkaru. What's the meaning of 
Hurkaru, major?’ The gentleman thus addressed was Major Lackywell, a 
person of some consequence in his own estimation, with a sovereign contempt 
for a griff. This state of feeling, however, did not arise from any natural 

| price or uncharitableness, but from the extraordinary importance he attached 
| in his mind to a knowledge of Indian affairs. He was from heed to foot a 
| thorough orientalist — mixed up Hindustani words in his every day conver- 
sation — was always talking about the ‘ Upper Provinces ' and the ‘ Mofus- 
sil,’ and prided himself upon a knowledge of Eastern manners and customs, 
such as no one had ever possessed before him. He had been, much against 
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and ensure his sympathy with the writer. 
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his own inclinations, necessitated to pay a visit to Europe, on account of a 
severe liver-complaint ; and now, though very far from recovered — tho 
indeed he was going to his grave, and he knew it — he was in uncommo 
good spirits at the prospect of being about so soon to tread the shores of 
It was on this account 
that his contempt for a griffin manifested itself on the present occasion, in a 
facetious attempt to hoax Julian Jenks, and, if he could, Peregrine Pultuney. 
What a glorious opportunity was here of showing off his superior knowledge, 
and having a joke at the expense of the griffs. He was quite hush, as he 
would have said, at the thought of it. * What's the meaning of Hurkarw, 
major?’ asked Julian Jenks. ‘ The sun, .o be sure,’ replied Major Lacky- 
well. ‘The Bengal sun — thank you, major,’ said the griff. 
these things in time, I suppose.". Julian Jenks went on reading, and Pere- 
grine Pultuney having nothing better to do, sat down to follow his example, 
He took up another number of the Bengal Hurkaru, and there he read a 
number of very important items of intelligence, and commented upon them 
as he went'on, just as people do when they take up a paper out of sheer idles 
ness and nothing else. ‘ The commander-in-chief is going home,’ said Pere- 
grine — ‘d—n it all — that’s just like my luck; I don’t know what he was 
not to have done for me — made me his aide-de-camp or something. 
got at least a score of letters for him, and, moreover, he has promised to help 
I wish the governor 
was at the devil — can't be helped — what next ? Supreme Court, nothing in 
my way there.—‘ Messrs, Tulloch and Co, will sell by auction the following 
equipages and horses: —a nearly new half-panelled Steward’s buggy,’ 
very good — ‘a beautiful grey Arab ’— better still —‘ a fashionable Dykes’s 
barouche, with spring-cushions’ — wait till I’m married. Theatre Chowringhee 
— Rob Roy — shall make a point of going there certainly. 
—look to them presently — Runjeet Singh’s dead—very good — pray, 
major, who is Runjeet Singh?’ ‘ Chief-justice of Bengal,’ replied the major, 
with an ill-suppressed smile upon his face. ‘ ‘Thank you, major, thank you,’ 
replied Peregrine ; ‘ we live and learn, don't we, major ?’— Well, what next, 
Domestic Occurrences —‘ died at Neemuch, on the 3d inst., Lieutenant- 
Colonel Marmaduke Maidaun, 82d regiment native infantry.’ ‘ What's 
that — what's that ?’ interrupted the major eagerly ; ‘ what’s that ?— Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Maidaun?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Peregrine, with the utmost calm- 
ness, and a countenance expressive of no inward emotion‘ Yes; Major- 
Colonel Marmaduke Maidaun.’ ‘ What regiment — what regiment?’ al- 
most gasped the major, ‘ What regiment did you say?’ ‘ Let me see, 
where is it, I have lost the place,’ returned Peregrine Pultuney in a calm, 
slow voice, as he passed his finger down the page. ‘ Ah! here it is, 829d 
native infantry, died at Neemuch, aged fifty-three.’ ‘ Bless my soul !’ cried 
the major, in great agitation. ‘ That promotes me — and in my own regi- 
ment, too — how lucky ! — show me the paper; let me see it with my own 
eyes.’ * Take it, by all means,’ cried Peregrine, and as he said this he held 
out the paper in such a manner, that it caught the full strength of the south- 
west monsoon — he felt it fluttering in his hand, let it go purposely — and 
in less than a minute he had the pleasure of seeing it floating tranquilly 
down the Hooghly. ‘ Damnation !" cried the major ; ¢ it’s gone.’ 

“* How provoking,’ said Peregrine Pultuney ; ‘I thought you had got hold 
of it, major;’ and as that gentleman turned away thoroughly mortified, 
Peregrine poked his friend Julian Jenks in the ribs, and said to him in a 
low voice, ‘ I had him there, hadn’t I, Jenks? He won't sell me a bargain 
again inahurry. The idea of thinking that I was such a fool as to believe 


‘I shall learn 


General orders 


‘ Not a word of it,’ re- 
turned our hero; ‘ but I had been turning over the Army List in the morn- 
ing ; andI knew that Colonel Marmaduke Maidaun was just before Lacky- 
well in the regiment — so I stuck it into him as strong as I could, and then 


THE LAST NEW BOOK OF VOYAGES. 


Ocean Thoughts. Homeward Bound from India. By a Young Officer of the 
East India Service. London: J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly, 


Tue very modest note of self-introduction, which ushered this little book 
(of not more than 150 pages) to our notice, awakened in our minds a eu- 
riosity as well as interest respecting its author. On turning over a few of 
the centre pages, (after the usual fashion of critics, who too often thus pass 
by a good book heedlessly,) we were much struck with a description of a 
hurricane at sea, and with the general tone of religious feeling which per- 
vaded the passages under our eye. Here is evidently a writer of much merit, 
we said to ourselves, and we should like to know something of him. 
Writer's Apology,” a preface, supplies this desideratum in a pleasant and 
brief autobiography, which cannot fai] at once to win the reader’s attention 


“ The writer was once a favourite son of Mother Ocean, indeed quite a 
pet child: he loved no better joy than to ride on his mother’s knee, and sing 
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duets with cousin Wind, or bask in the calm of her mighty breast, or frisk 
with her spray-plumed robe. For many long years he thus happily lived: — 
but now comes a change !— On a certain visit he paid to land—that can- 
gerous element —he met a fair cousin (on the maternal side), who preseatly 
induced a greater than filial love, and eventually made it completely her 
own. And now, to be more matter-of-fact. Means being insufficient for 
marriage requirements, an appointment was sought, and obtained in the Ad- 
miralty's scientific department. As soon as the writer got rid of the feeling, 
which a fish must experience when first out of water, he began to climb up 
his new occupation. For several years he clambered, until perceiving the 
prospect to be singularly bare and drear, and his own little olive branches 
to spring up round his table exceedingly fast, he agreed to embark in an 
Indian project. But further, on this point, ‘ deponent sayeth not ;’—he 
having been told, and legally too, that on terra firma, to speak all the truth 
is not always right! Suffice it then to observe, that the providential inter- 
ference alone of the great angel and redeemer of his life saved him from ir- 
retrievable wreck. He was not, however, permitted to escape with impunity 
for ‘ making haste to be rich,’ but deservedly suffered a long twelvemonths’ 
storm, which completely dismasted him, and well nigh did founder him. 
During an interval of moderate weather, when ‘ filing of Chancery bills '"— 
“action for damages ’—*‘ paying into court,’ &c. &c. (those dreadful squalls, 


far worse than anything he had ever experienced), seemed to have passed | 


well astern, he immediately essayed to lessen the lee-way. In other words, 


remembering his journal, and encouraged by a friend, he resolved to get up | 


abook! He had not, however, prepared much for the effort, before his Al- 
mighty Preserver gave him other employment, and wedded him at once to 
the best cause in the world. The writer on reviewing his little book, (which 
by stealing midnight hours he has at length been enabled to get through the 
press,) does himself perceive so many and various blunders, that he almost 
resolves to draw in his hand. 


risk: it is this—the converting power of God's grace. He who subdued 


| the tempest of nature—the storm-maddened waters of Galilee’s sea — has 
| subdued a far fiercer tempest, the tempest, of fallen mind—a spirit more 
| wild than the blast on the wave —more untameable far than the hurricane’s 


wind —‘ Be still,’ —and lo! ‘ the billows crouched at their Master’s feet,’ 
—the black winds of hell howled away to their place. Sunshine and calm, 
though, alas! often darkened and ruffled, is descriptive of the sea which the 
Saviour has stilled.” 


This is the general tone and spirit of the book throughout, The author 
is one of the few of those who having “ gone down to the sea, and occupied 
his business in great waters,” have usefully employed the lesson. His sea 
sketches are as spirited as Cooper's, and as fresh from the salt-water. The 
starting of an East Indiaman on her homeward voyage is thus described — 


HOMEWARD BOUND! 


* Homewardbound !— beautiful word—compound of all that is dear and 
elevating —creative of bright and lovely imagery. Who can picture the 
wanderer’s mind as his prow turns once more homeward ! — The ship arrived 
the crowded quay —the anxious father, his own dear father there, peering 
through the evening dusk, as each tall ship swells round the distant point — 
the swift embrace—the boat—the ready chaise. Such the outline of his 
pictured hopes: and then the expectant mother, preparing her joyous 
welcome: and when all is ready, undoing for the sake of doing again, if 
perchance more happily. Now the curtains re-adjusted, then the poker re- 
applied; now some favourite dish promoted nearer the appointed chair: 
whilst between her impatient acts of welcome, she looks at her watch hung 
up to notify — how needless — her boy’s approach, and chides the tardy mo- 
ments: and then old Mary, too, who nursed him when a prattling rogue — 
who whispered in his ear sad tales of wreck and woe so fruitlessly: she 
searcely less loving than the parent, passes out and in, and hopes the ship is 
safe, the post-boy sober. At last he comes, the ruddy boy half grown a man, 
with bronzed face and joyous look, leaps into his mother’s arms, and in her 
account repays, with one embrace, anxiety of months, may be of years ! 

“The morning of departure come, shrilly sounds the boatswain’s pipe — 
what music like its piercing call, or voice so winning as its hoarse accom- 
paniment ‘ All hands unmoor.’— Soon uprouse the merry men, and assem- 
bling in the hatchways, exchange a jocund word, upward glance at the 
wayward vane, and bounding up the ladder-way or scorning it, each hastens 
to his duty. Homewardbound, like a magic spell, moulds every face in glad- 
ness. See, the hoary tar, whose front has braved a thousand storms, lightly 
he leaps on the oft-trod deck with all his pristine vigour. Ay, even the 
outcast of home, the father’s grief and mother’s shame, even to him there 
seems to be something in Homewardbound, which calls to life his better 
feelings, if not quite dead. And now the capstan manned, the fifer plays, 
the tars heave out their strength, relaxed may be by India’s clime, yet like 
a bow of steel unstrung, is easily rebent: roundward they march, a sturdy 
band, dragging in with unusual speed the grumbling cable; but whilst the 
muddy chain comes quickly in, the other chain goes out as quickly ; this to 
the inexperienced eye is mystery; it looks like an income that just meets 
demand, out of one pocket issuing as at the other entering! The two 
anchors to which the ship is moored, being wide apart, and the scope of 
cable to each being equal or not as locality requires, easily explains why one 
must lengthen that the other may shorten. The anchor a-peak, (that is, 
perpendicular to the bow,) a warp made fast to some distant buoy to steady 
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There is, however, one conclusion which may | 
be drawn from the perusal of his book, which determines him to run every | 
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the ship, all hands, or as many as can, now rush to the capstan. No easy 
matter to move an anchor long and deep covered in Hooghly’s mud; many 
and many a hundred lie uselessly there ; sometimes the strained cable can bear 
no more, snaps like a parched thread ; sometimes the anchor is too mutilated 
to be serviceable again, and not more often than otherwise, after many a 
heave and sally, it comes up sound as it went down. ‘The river now full to 
the brim, no opposing tide gives toil or hindrance; speedily rattles in the 
other chain, and if the mud be not too greedy, its anchor soon hangs safely 
at the bow; the topmen now let fall the canvass; with rapid grace the 
clews extend, like the arms of a blessing mother; and at last the graceful 
bark, assisted by the refluent tide, moves from among her fellows, as a bride, 
leaving her maids, goes out to meet her husband.” 


The story ofa hurricane is graphically told ; the introduction of the young 
cadets gives the picture a lifetime interest. 


THE HURRICANE AT SEA. 


We are still galloping on at a smoking rate! It was about this very 
spot (10 s. 80 £.) that I, some years ago, experienced one of those tre- 
mendous hurricanes which occasionally sweep this part of the ocean with 
irresistible fury. It is impossible to describe a hurricane !— no ship can 
withstand its fury long. Our poor bark, like her crew, seemed to believe in 
approaching dissolution — so woful she looked, her groans [so loud, heard 
even above the tempest’s roar. Poor thing! I see her now —her bending 
masts — dishevelled ropes —her sail-less yards, scarce visible amid the 
foam of rabid elements! Not much more than a week before this unwelcome 
visit, every one was desiring and talking of the south-east trade — all eyes 
looking out for the incipient breeze. We had not then enjoyed a breath of 
air for some days: at last a long, huge swell came rolling from the desired 
point — sure harbinger of approaching wind ;—but as the heavy masses 
hurried sullenly on, many of our old hands predicted more wind than we 
wanted: the omen was true! The distant surface of the water was soon 
darkened with the approaching breeze: scarcely had we spread out our 
widest sail to welcome it, before we had to take it in again ; and as the wind 
freshened from day to day, so we had to clip our wings, until at last we were 
reduced to a close reefed main-top-sail. It now blew with tremendous 
violence, with a sea rolling after us that was frightful to look at; no one 
could gaze unanxiously on those dread mountains, as ever and anon our 
stern seemed half beneath their falling avalanche! It was indeed a serious 
thought, as each huge mass came thundering down, that we barely escaped 
being buried! Our poor bark, like a scared ghost, now flitted over the 
yawning seas with a speed that shook every part of her frame. At this 
critical period, every thing, so to speak, depended upon the steerage of 
the ship, which, in descending the watery hills with headlong speed, and 
scaling them again with like rapidity, was not only difficult but dangerous 
to those who performed the important duty: two men were now thrown 
over the wheel and carried away disabled. Just before this accident, in 
sending down top-gallant yards, we lost the Tom Bowling of our crew: — 
poor fellow ! I saw him fall, but he was gone in a moment — attempt to save 
him would have been madness — sorrow and awe were depicted in every 
look ; but only for a short moment, for now the tiller ropes had gone — and 
not only tiller ropes, but relieving tackles too! This was a fearful crisis, 
as for several minutes the ship did in effect steer herself, or rather the Great 
Master of our destinies did steer. To have broached to in such a sea, all 
well knew would have probably resulted in our destruction ; — and how or 
by whom fresh ropes were rove, no body afterwards could clearly tell. 
Searcely had we performed this important task, when with a noise like 
crashing thunder, our main-top-sail sheet-quarter blocks burst away, and in 
an instant the sail was gone! ‘The few fragments which still clung to the 
yard now shook the mast to the very kelson: in attempting to clew up what 
remained to the foot ropes and clews, the chain sheet freed itself from the 
bitts, and at once took charge of the deck — providentially no gne was in- 
jured, though for a moment it clung half round my neck, A hasty consul- 
tation now was held, and looking out for a comparative smooth, we safely 
layed-her-to. After a few hours the gale moderated, and as soon as prac- 
ticable, we once more sped before it. In a day or two, the wind amounted 
to a moderate gale; at the end of that time, and as the night closed in, a 
solitary flash of lightning told us, as it did before, that more wind was 
coming: with anxious hearts we therefore reduced our canvass to a close- 
reefed fore and main-top-sail, and which soon proved enough for the freshen- 
ing gale. Soon after midnight, however, the wind suddenly moderated, and 
at 4 a.m., when called from a short repose, I was surprised to hear that it 
was nearly calm. Upon getting on deck, I found my captain and brother 
officer peering with uneasy look into the murky mists around, much 
wondering what would follow a calm so strange. One or two glimmering 
flashes in the north-west had, it appeared, awoke suspicion, for I found the 
ship’s head to the east of north, with yards braced up; the poor ship her- 
self was floundering about in the huge undriven waves, partaking, one could 
think, of her lord’s uneasiness. But our suspense was short. Down came 
the giant hurricane with a roaring rush and fury perfectly indescribable } 
Our two new sails, though reduced to smallest size, and so stout, one could 
hardly think the fiercest blast on earth could rive them, disappeared as the 
fleeting gossamer! Half prostrate lay our ship, as if never more to rise, 
the mad hurricane well-nigh burying her in surf and foam, wrested from the 
late proud element, now obliged to succumb to one far mightier! Indeed, 
so great was the violence of the wind that the sea was almost levelled by its 
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fury — the parts razed off so filling the air with sea, that it was really hard 
to say whether we were on the surface or not! The hurricane raged in its 
might for about four hours, during which time we were in great danger of 
going down; for the sides of the noble ship —and a noble ship she truly 
was — began to open their seams to the deadly flood more widely every mo- 
ment, making it plain to every one, that unless the hurricane ceased we 
could not possibly keep her afloat much longer. How well do I recollect 
the varied countenances of our crew — especially of the younger part — un- 
tried before: many gallant youths we had — candidates for martial fame— 
who would, I believe, have dared the cannon’s mouth; but to face the 
ghastly enemy in the ranks of human strife is one thing, and to await his 
approach — to half scan his form, amid the dark horror of elemental strife, is 
quite another thing. Often had I heard the boast —how bravely they 
would look at death, should he come their way; but now at their chin, 
what averted looks! It was indeed an awful suspense for us all; and though 
as regards myself it pleased God in his great mercy to draw aside enough of 
the veil between time and eternity to give me peace, my thoughts, far 
swifter than the tornado’s blast, would, as occasion offered, hurry to my 
home's fire-side —my father! mother! How plainly did i view their 
anxious look for news — for news of their boy, never to return. How dis- 
tinetly picture their state of doubt, as time rolled on and no tidings came — 
no name of her — our ship— on the important list. With prophetic gaze, 
I could see my father hastening each morn to ‘Jerusalem’ or ‘ Lloyd's’ to 
sorutinise the well-filled page; yea, long after the forced conclusion that 
our ship was lost, I could picture that dear being still poring over the daily 
list, as if ‘to mock despair!’ ! 

“ It would be difficult to describe our joy when the storm subsided, or our 
alacrity, though worn out with fatigue, to avail ourselves of the moderate 
breeze. The wreck of broken masts and cordage was soon cleared away, 
other sails bent, and our bark soon left the scene of her distress. It was very 
amusing to observe the great change of opinion, wrought by the hurricane 
on the minds of our young passengers. Before the tempest, we rarely had 
enough sail on the ship, to meet their ideas of what might be done safely or 
bravely. But now, when sail was made, as wind or weather permitted, what 
risks we ran; how clearly did they perceive in the distant atmosphere a 
squall, at least, if not a hurricane!” 


The view of St. Helena from the Roads, “ crossing the Line,” “ the phos- 
phorescence of the sea,” the Cape, and all the many incidents of ap Indian 
voyage, are touched with equal power of colouring. What follows is, to our 
mind, a striking picture painted by an enthusiastic artist. 


THE THREE CHEERS. 


« If Apollo had known St. Helena, he would have certainly made it his 
favourite seat! No place in the world, I imagine, can be better or so wéll 
calculated to give effect to sound; even discord is echoed back harmo- 
niously | Who has not listened with surprise and joy to the band on board 
some neighbouring ship ? Who has not felt the thrilling effect of its sound 
clambering the rocky heights, or resting in its deep recesses—or the distant 

note swelling and softening in numberless echoes, but especially the 
loud thunder of artillery? 1am told the report of a single gun is echoed 
throughout the island ; the reverberation, as an alarm, must in time of war 
have saved much powder. I remember some years ago being here upon the 
anniversary of Nelson's victory and death. A frigate was lying close to us; 
at midnight she was illuminated, and commenced firing guns at ‘proper 
intervals, at the conclusion of which her yards were manned, and then the 
three well-known cheers commemorated: such cheers—one could have 
thought the battle was about to be repeated! I well recollect its impression 
on my young mind—the hour — the place—the occasion! What conjunc- 
tion of causes could have well been stronger—the very allusion to it 
revivifies. ” 

Is there any thing in Captain Marryat's or Captain Glascock's naval novels 
more completely redolent of the sea than this description of a pirate ship 
swooping on her prey, and then sullenly sheering off. 


BAFFLING A PIRATE. 


“ Yesterday morning we sighted a large hermaphrodite (a vessel between 
a brig and a schooner); she went through sundry odd manceuvres, which 
argued no great respectability ; sometimes standing after us, and then bearing 
up; whatever her intentions were, she seemed at last to make up her mind 
to be off. A few years ago these latitudes were infested with pirates, and 
many murderous deeds were perpetrated. About that time I well remember 
having very nearly a brush with one of these sea-highwaymen. We were 
just on the other side of the now expected trade, and running with a light 
quarterly wind, when at daylight one morning we saw, hull-down, a large 
rakish-looking brig, with only her topsails set, and lying-to. We had 
scarcely seen her, before she made sail and stood towards us; feeling little 
doubt respecting her character from these circumstances, we immediately 
cleared away for action, Reports received at St, Helena had put us on the 
alert, so we had our little armament all ready ; but which consisted of only 
six guns, the rest being snugly stowed beneath the cargo !— As the stranger 
approached we plainly saw that she would be a very awkward customer to 
deal with, having seven or eight guns of a side, and no doubt a pretty swarm 
of rascals to man them, Qur ship was however a large and beautiful craft, 
and originally intended for a frigate; she had therefore, no doubt, a gallant 
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bearing, and having just been painted, I dare say she shewed a very smart |} 


appearance: the paucity of guns and men did, however, but little accord with 
the size and character of our ship, Our teeth being few, we determined to 
hide them, hoping that the general appearance of the ship would create some 
doubts in the stranger's mind, which might operate in our favour ; the ports, 
were consequently all down, and in case the order should be given to fire, 
they were to be blown away. This being decided upon and the guns double 





shotted, we mustered all our forces, passengers as well—who by the by be- | 
haved most nobly —to shorten sail in such a manner as might induce the | 
rogues to believe our numerical strength was somewhat formidable, and our ||) 


intentions quite indubitable. As soon as the vessel drew nigh, (every thing 


being all ready,) in came the studsails and up flew the courses like lightning | 


— nothing could be finer or more spirited. Every thing was now arranged 
for unyielding struggle. The ladies, of whom we had a charming party, 
were stowed below; and no doubt the well-known brutality which they 
would have suffered upon our defeat, added fire to the courage of our crew: 
indeed, there appeared to be but one mind throughout the ship, One of. 
our passengers was a post-captain, and the son of a famous admiral, and 
though bereft of a leg, and eighty years of age, he stationed himself on the 
quarter-deck to pull his trigger! It was an anxious time asthe pirate drew 
near; on her close approach she either made an attempt or a feint to board: 
be that as it may, a rapid movement of our helm seemed alone to have pre- 
vented her bowsprit from entering our fore rigging. Foiled it would seem, 


she ranged up alongside so closely, we might have almost jumped on board, | 


and hoisting American colours, enquired our longitude. As a eivil question 
demands a civil answer, we told her; but feeling sure the ignorance was 
feigned, no more was said, She then rounded close under our stern and up 
on our larboard quarter; during this time only three persons were visible— 
a man forward, the helmsman, and commander—the rest, as is the custom, 
were no doubt concealed. When she had ranged up on our larboard side 
the captain was seen to shake his head to some party unseen; upon which 
the brig hauled to the southward, and we saw her no more. Glad enough 
we were of the issue to our acquaintance, for, humanly speaking, we must 
have been subdued by her superior force. Rogues, however, are generally 
cowards ; they like an easy conquest —any show of fight makes them usually 
hesitate, and eventually decline, as in the case I have just described. Some 
time after our arrival in England, we were told that she had undoubtedly 
captured a fine brig we had passed a day or two before our rencontre; she 
was never heard of afterwards, and we know the meaning of ‘ Dead men tell 
no tales’——the pirate’s motto,” 


We hardly do justice to the author by these extracts, as our limits and the 
general scope of our work compel us to omit the appropriate religious: co~ 
rollary which he tacks on to each event and circumstance of a sailor's 
life. We recommend this book to our readers of every class; it is one of 
superior excellence ; and if either the duties or the inclination of Mr. Cross 
allow him to enter the walks of literature as a writer of sea novels, he would 
unquestionably attain the highest rank amongst the most popular authors of 
the day. 
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THE LAST NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


Rambles in Germany and Italy, By Mrs. Shelley. London: Moxon, 
Dover Street. 


[Second Notice.] 


We left our travellers in our last on their way to Italy, and passing over 
many an incident on the road, and many a picture of romantic scenery, we 
will land them at once at a little inn on the Lake of Como, and combine 
many passages from various chapters into one description of that classic spot, 
sacred to all from the name and death of the poct Shelley. 


A SUMMER ON THE LAKE OF COMO. 


“The Albergo Grande della Cadenabbia is built at the foot of mountains, 
close to the water. In front of the house there is a good bridle-road, which 
extends to each extremity of the lake. One door of the house opens on an 
avenue of acacias, which skirts the water, and leads to the side-gate of the 
Villa Sommariva. Continuing the road towards Como, we come to the 
villages of Tremezzo and Bolvedro, with frequent villas interspersed, their 
terraced gardens climbing the mountain's side. In the opposite direction 
towards Colico, we have the village of Cadenabbia itself, with a silk-mill+ 
but after that, the road, until we reach the town of Menaggio, is more 
solitary. In parts, the path runs close upon the lake, with only a sort’ of 
beach intervening, sprinkled with fragments of rock and shadowed by olive- 
trees. Menaggio is three miles distant ; it is the largest town in our vici- 
nity, and properly our post-town, though our letters are usually directed to 
Como, and a boatman fetches them and posts ours, three times a-week, with 
great fidelity. High mountains rise behind, their lower terraces bearing 
olives, vines, and Indian corn; midway clothed by chestnut woods; bare, 
rugged, sublime, at their summits. The waters of the lake are 
before; the villa-studded promontory of Bellaggio being immediately op- 
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posite, and further off the shores of the other branch of the lake, with the | this world, endowed as it is outwardly with endless shapes and influences | 
town of Varenna, sheltered by gigantic mountains. Highest among them | of beauty and enjoyment, is peopled also in its spiritual life by myriads of 
is the Resegone, so frequently mentioned by Manzoni in the Promessi | loving spirits; from whom, unawares, we catch impressions, which mould 
Sposi, with its summit jagged like a saw. Indeed, all these Alps are in | our thoughts to good, and thus they guide beneficially the course of events, 
shape more abrupt and fantastic than any I ever saw. I wish I could by | and minister to the destiny of man. Whether the beloved dead make a 
my imperfect words bring before you not only the grander features, but | portion of this holy company, I dare not guess ; but that such exists, I feel. 
every minute peculiarity, every varying hue, of this matchless scene. ‘The | They keep far off while we are worldly, evil, selfish; but draw near, im- 
progress of each day brings with it its appropriate change. When I rise in | parting the reward of heaven-born joy, when we are animated by noble 
i | the morning, and look out, our own side is bathed in sunshine, and we see | thoughts, and capable of disinterested actions. Surely such gather round 
a the opposite mountains raising their black masses in sharp relief against the | me this night, and make a part of that atmosphere of peace and love which 
eastern sky, while dark shadows are flung by the abrupt precipices on the | it is paradise to breathe, I had thought such ecstasy as that in which I 

fair lake beneath. This very scene glows in sunshine later in the day, till | now was lapped dead to me for ever; but the sun of Italy has thawed the 

| Be || at evening the shadows climb up, first darkening the banks, and slowly as- | frozen stream—the cup of life again sparkles to the brim. Will it be re- 
cending till they leave exposed the naked summits alone, which are long | moved as J turn northward? I fear it will. I grieve to think that we 
gladdened by the golden radiance of the sinking sun, till the bright rays | shall very soon leave Cadenabbia—the first sad step towards quitting Italy.” 


disappear, and, cold and gray, the granite peaks stand pointing to the stars, » eens : ae 
which one by one gather above. * * * This evening P 's little Here we must stop. This is, indeed, the music of the mind—=s note 


boat has come; small, indeed, it is. In shape it is something of a sea boat, thrilling from the great harmony that pervades all nature. We know of no 
and it has a keel, and a tiny sail ; but it is too small to convey a feeling of | greater pleasure than to read these volumes, and dream of Italy by river- 
safety. I look at it and shudder. I can bring no help, except constant | side or in ancient park, with a bright moon shedding silvery light over deep 


watchfulness ; and many an anxious hour it will cause me to pass. Do not : ne 
call me a grumbler, A tragedy has darkened my life: I endeavour, in embowering trees, 0s tins Stan Gut quod Tietans WERE Cy Eee Wom 
vain, to cast aside the fears which are its offspring; they haunt me per- 
petually, and make too large and too sad a portion of my dailylifee * * * 
Yester evening there was a thunder storm, and this morning the loftier Alps ae 
to the north are covered with snow, a sign that we shall have a boisterous THE LAST NEW POEM. 
wind from Colico until the snow disappears. This is the wind that brings 

heavy waves, and renders the navigation of the lake dangerous. P. de- The Pitman’s Pay and other Poems. By Thomas Wilson, Gateshead: | 
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sired to sail; I walked round to the bay of Bolvedro, and watched while he Douglas, High Street. 
| tacked in ani out. I afterwards got into the boat to return; but it seemed oe sap 08 s tn? 
to me that the little craft must run into the depths of the crested waves Tus is, indeed, “ sunshine in dark places,” the poetry of a collier’s life, a 


which met her. For the first time in my life I took thorough fright, and | life in which but little poetry has hitherto been supposed to exist. The | 
insisted on our landing at the steps of the villa of Sommariva. ‘The most | author reminds us very much of one of Blomfield’s short poems, “ The 


dangerous thing we could do: for the waves might dash us against them, Journey to the Fair,” beginning, “ Come, Goody, stop thy humdrum wheel,” 
and the lake is fathomless deep in that spot; it is said, who went down 


there, was ‘never seen again. We landed, however, in safety. * ° * from his true natural humour and simplicity of expression. The sturdy, 
| The snow is gone from the mountain tops ; warm, really warm weather has rough, honest, and hearty nature of the coal-hewer is here powerfully depicted. 
| commenced ; and we begin to enjoy one of the most delicious pleasures of | It is like a picture of boors by Teniers, admirable in its colouring, its humour, 
|| life, in its way. The repose necessitated by heat during the day, the revival | and its exactness. Mr. Wilson takes, as the groundwork of his subject, 
Hh in the evening, the enjoyment of the cooler hours, the enchantment of the | the Pay-night, which it seems is held once a fortnight, and thus describes the 
nights —to stroll beside or linger upon the divine lake, to see the sun’s | ciaracteristics of the class, whose manners he paints : — 
declining rays gild the mountain peaks, to watch the stars gather bright over : : : ; . 
| the craggy summits, to view the vast shadows darken the waters, and hear “ In sketching the character of a pitman, nothing brings it out so fully 
the soft tinkling bells, put by the fishermen to mark the spot where the nets | 48 the * pay-night,’ provided the ‘ yel’ be good ; but the likeness must be 
are set, come with softened sound across the water: this has been our lot | fixed before the original becomes a caricature through the potency of * John 
each evening. Each evening, too, at dusk, the girls from the silk mill close | Barleycorn.’ Here, all affairs, both foreign and domestic, are fully dis- 
by pass our inn on their way from work to their own village; they sing cussed ; and although there may be a want of candour and impartiality in 
as they go, and look happy: some of them are very beautiful They are | the debates, they are never deficient in ardour and freedom of speech. 
all well conducted, I am told, keeping sharp watch on one another. The | The transactions of the past fortnight supply the speakers plentifully with 
unmarried in Italy are usually of good conduct, while marriage is the pre- | matter for conversation. " The number of corves ‘laid’ or ‘set out’ — the 
| Iude to a fearful liberty. * * * The weather is now delicious; yet at | difficulty of getting down their ‘top,’ or the ‘ woodiness’ of the ty kirving’ 
| times a cloud is spread over the sky ; and wind and rain threaten us. This | — the corves being too big, and the prices too small — the merits of this 
| evening I had the pleasure of finding that I had not become quite a coward, | man as a ‘hewer,’ and of that as a ‘putter’— are all topics which occupy 
and that I feared for P more than for myself. I crossed the lake with | the serious attention of the disputants; who, however, at the heel of the 
Mr. ; the wind rose, and our little sail was hoisted; but the waves rose | evening, often diverge into matter as miscellaneous as the contents of a 
with the wind, and our craft is so small that a little breeze seems much. | ¢wspaper.” 
| However, I had been scolded, and had scolded myself for my timidity, and The poem is so curious and characteristic, so unlike the mere unmeaning 
||| would not now display even prudence, but went on; and though twenty | stuff that is daily and hourly set before us, that we purpose to give a short 














times ] was on the porns of proposing to return, I did not, for I was not sketch of it as furnished to us by the author in “ the argument.” 
|}| aware that my companion silently shared my alarm. At length we had 


nearly reached the opposite side of the lake; the wind and waves had both 
risen, and if they increased, danger was at hand. I did not feel fear, but I “ The pitman receives his wages once a fortnight ; and the Friday night, 

felt the risk. At length Mr. said, “ 1 think we might as well return; ” | which generally ends his labour for that week, is the time appointed for that 

and at the word we tacked. It was a side wind, and our skiff was apt to | purpose, and is called the‘ pay-aight.’ One week is called the ‘ pay week,’ 
make great leeway, which would take us below Cadenabbia, and heaven | and the other the ‘baff week.’ 

knows where we could land. Just then the wind fell, and danger passed “ The pay-night commences by long swigs of barleycorn —the wages are 
away; but the waves continued high, and the sail grew useless, while | settled—a fresh pot is called —others follow, until the yel is declared |}| 
sculling became fatiguing. It was hard work, At last we reached the port | excellent — little parties are then formed —the ‘gifted few’ discuss with | 
of Tremezzo ; and getting a boy to row the boat back to Cadenabbia, we | great gravity the various knotty points in religion, and at length determine | 


PITMAN’S PAY. 








gladly walked home. The moonlight nights are most inviting. I spent | that the shortest way is the best.” 


several ae on the water = evening. We put out just at sunset: when This group is well drawn, and with a touch of Wilkie’s style. 
we reache Menaggio the full moon had risen above the mountain tops, and | sfark those in that secluded place, | They'll point you out the day and hour 
strewed a silver path upon the waves; instead of returning, we rowed Set snug around the stool of oak, | When they experienc’d sin forgiven — 
along the shining track, towards the Lake of Lecco. We hunted for the | All labouring at some knotty case, | Convince you that they ’re safe, and sure 
tinkling fisher-bells, and loitered delicious hours away. * * ® This Eavelop’d in tobacco smote. teehee Puls 

These are the pious, faithful few, | The moral road 's too far about — 


evening my friends are gone to Como, and I sat long on my favourite seat, Who pierce the dark decrees of fate : | They like a surer, shorter cut 
listening to the ripplet of the calm lake splashing at my feet; tothe murmur | They've read the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” | Which frees the end from every doubt,” 
of running streams, and to the hollow roar of the mysterious torrent—the |. tnrough cold State.” And coves thems many 6 weary Set 
Fiume Latte— which is borne, softened by distance, from the opposite shore , ee ae : ; 
viewing the magnificent mountain scene, varied by the lights and shadows “ Others, the gambling few, are busy at cards and other games, intent only | 
caused by the setting sun. My heart was elevated, purified, subdued. I | °” each other's pay. 
prayed for peace to all ; and still the supreme Beauty brooded over me, and Here occurs a notice of a practice, from which every London gambler may 
promised peace ; at least there where change is not, and love and enjoyment | take a hint. 
ee a Lae such rapt moods the soul returns to earth, bearing En ecapten inte Matwhand 
it of Paradise. : bis; 
“It has seemed tome—and on such an evening, I have felt it—that on aay antarstand, poy 


They're now at cards, and Gibby Gripe 
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“ The night wears late, and the wives drop in — Will is petrified by Nelly’s 
entrance -— she sets upon him like a tiger, abusing him and his companions — 
Will turns her out —is afraid she will drive him daft — gives some account 
of his courtship and marriage, and how all his prospects of happiness were 
scattered to the winds —he describes his endless drudgery to support her 
extravagance — her ceaseless clamour — her complaints if he take himself a 
gill, whilst her own bottle must be well filled every pay week — the miserable 
food she provides for him and the bairns, enjoying the ‘tyesty bits hersel’— 
their clothing equally bad —her dirty and disgusting conduct, and the 


thriftless management of his affairs — he is called henpecked, and becomes | 


the laughing-stock of his neighbours, who advise a course of treatment for 
her —everybody has his plan for managing a bad wife, except the ‘poor 
tormented man'— Will thinks his heart will break —pays his shot and 
retires — Nanny looks in—asks Neddy if it be not time to leave—he jokes 
her on her promise before wedding to let him have his beer—she replies, 
and tells him that any thing is said to please at such a ‘ kittle time’—she 
thinks he has had enough, and coaxes him away —he prevails on her to stop 
and taste the yel— praises her many excellent qualities—his happy home — 
her kind treatment and great economy —she again urges him, good-natu- 
redly, to go home —tells him that little Neddy will be crying for his Deddy, 
and promises to take him home a clean pipe and a pot of beer.” 


This sketch of the wife and her method of humouring her husband is the 
gem of the pitman's poem, 


THE PITMAN'S GOOD WIFE. 


Here Nanny, modest, mild, and shy, | “ She waits upon me hand and foot — 
Took Nedd gently by the sleeve — | “ T want for nowt that she can gie me: 
“ Aw! just tut din as aw went by — | “ She fills maw pipe wi’ paten’ cut ®— 
“ Is it not, thinks te, time te? leave?” | “ Leets% it, and hands it kindly te me. 


“Now, Nan, what myecks*® thee fash* me 
here — 
“ Gan hyem® and get the bairns te bed : 
“ Thou knaws thou promis'd me maw ° beer, 
“ The varry nect’ before we wed.” 


“ Hout, hinny, had thy blabbin’ jaw, “* However poor or plain wor fare, 
y y 


“ Thon's full o’ nought but fun and lees*: | ,. mee better ae a’ te ome 
* At sic a kittie® time, ye knaw, ¢ last 0’ Coffee's Nanny’s share, 


“ Yen! tells ye ony-thing te please. “ And mine the hindmost o’ the tea. 


“ Besides, thou's had eneugh o* drink, 
“ And mair wad ony myek thee bad: | 
* Aw see thy een begin to blink — 
* Gan wi’ me, like a canny lad.”’ 


| “ She tells me all her bits o’ news, 
| “ Pick’d up the time aw've been away ; 
“ And frae maw mouth the cuttie® pous, 
“ When sleep owercomes maw weary clay. 


“ And when the warld runs sair agyen us, 
* When wark is slack and money duin *, 
“ When want has a’ but ower-tyen us, 
“ She a'ways keeps maw heart abuin. 





















“©, Nan, thou hez'! a witchin’ wa 
“ O' myekin’ me de what thou will : 

* Thou needs but speak, and aw obey; 
“ Yet there's ne doubt aw's maister still. 


* But tyest '? the yel '°, and stop a bit — 
“ Here, tyek a seat upon maw knee ; 
“ Vor ‘mang the hewers i’ wor'* pit, 
“ There's nyen © hez sic a wife as me, 


“ For if maw ‘ top’ '* comes badly down, 
“ Or owt’ else keeps me lang away, 


* She cheers me wi’ the weel-knawn soun'— | 


“* Thou's had a lang and weary day.’ 


“ If aw be naggy '*, Nanny's smile 
“ Suin myecks me blithe as ony lark, 
“ And fit te loup '* a yett ® or stile — 


“ Then drink about — whe?” minds a jot ? 
“ Let's drown wor cares i’ barleycorn : 


“ Here, lass, come bring another pot, 


* The ‘ caller’ dizn’t call te-morn,”’ 29 


| * Nay, hinny, Ned, ne langer stay — 


* We mun be hyem te little Neddy: 
* He's just a twelvemonth awd to-day, 
“ And will be cryin’ for his Deddy. 


| “ Aw’'ll tyek thee hyem a pot o° beer, 


“ A nice clean pipe, and backcey tee : 
“ Thou knaws aw like te hae thee near — 
* Come, hinny, come! gan hyem wi’ me.” 


Like music's soft and soothing powers, 
These honey'd sounds dropt on his ear ; 





























































































“ Maw varry *' byens ®* forget te wark. 


“Maw Nan —waw bairns—maw happy 
hyem — 
“ Set ower hard labour's bitter pill: 
“©, Providence ! but spare me them, 
“ The warld may than wag as it will. 


| Or like the warm and fertile showers 
| That leave the face of nature clear. 


Here was the power of woman shown, 
When women use it pare $ 

He threw his pipe and reck'ning down — 
“ Aw will, aw will, gan hyem wi’ thee.” 


Homely as is this picture, it has touches of exquisite nature, and is worthy 
of the home of the pitman, We question whether Hector and Andromache 
could form a better subject for the painter than this coal-hewer and his 
Nanny; but we will go on with the story. 


“ They leave —arrive at their happy home, where she sets him in his easy 
chair with Neddy on his knee — both unite in praising Neddy —she blames 
Wilson, the pig-killer, for not coming in time to cut down the pig —thinks 
he will be amusing his comrades with some of his unaccountable stories — 
the supper is now ready, which is a piece of ‘ gissey's tripe’ —the happiness 
of such a pair is beyond the reach of ‘pomp and pride’—such may take a 
lesson from it—she tells Ned she has been at his father's with something 
warm to ease his cough—the old man says the care of him will win her 
heaven—she desires Ned to remind her to get him some black beer and 
rum at the town—thinks they may happen to want a friend themselves, 
should poverty in old age overtake them — but, if not, such kindness to 
others must tell in their favour at last — they determine to pursue the same 
course>to the end, if they have the means.” 


Thus ends the first part; the second part or book contains a sketch of the 
later hours of a pay-night, with the drolleries produced by Barleycorn. 
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Here lay a stool, and there a chair, | And though the yel’s resistless power 
With pots o’erturn'd, aud glasses broken; | Had silenced many a noisy tongue, 

Half-chew'd quids strew'd here and there, Two vet'rans still, ’midst dust and stour, 
And pipes no longer fit for smoking. Conn'd o'er the days when they were young. 


One of these veterans gives a graphic account of the progress of a pitman’s 
life, but breaks off most amusingly when describing his first descent down 
the pit into an episodical commendation of roast goose. 


ROAST GOOSE, BY A GATESHEAD PITMAN. 


“ We're gaun te get a geuss te morn, | “ Of a’ the kinds o’ hollow meats 
* There's nowse! aw get aw like se weel, “ That greasy cuicks* se oft are speetin’, 
“ Efter they 're grown, wi’ stubble corn, “ There's nyen aw tyest that iver beats 
“ As fat and plump as ony seal. “ A geuss, the yess o’ trumps o’ eatin’. 
| 


“ Aw like her stuff’d wi’ onions best, “* She myeks a real royal dish, 

* And roasted tiv ? a single roun’, “ On which a king meet —_ a myel; 
“ A’ nicely scrimpt frae back to breast — * Aw wadn’t for a better wish, 

“ Not brunt ?, but beautifully brown. “ Were aw te morn aking mysel’. 


“ The oddments, tee, beat boil or fry, 
* Provided geussy be a good un — 
* Eat famous in a giblet pie, 
** Cribb’d roun’ wi’ coils o’ savoury puddin’.” 
“ A geuss, the yess o’ trumps o' eatin!” what can be more expressive. 
By this time the eyes of our readers will, we think, begin to be more familiar 
with the Gateshead dialect. The old pitman calls for more ale and con- 


tinues his story through the third part. 


“ Our hero, now a man, begins to take some pains to attract the attention 
of the lasses — his great agility —his dancing and musical acquirements — 
a description of his dress, with its powerful effect upon the fair sex.” 


THE SMART YOUNG PITMAN, 


“ Aw now began te corl maw hair, ** Maw shinin’ coat 0’ glossy blue, 
** (For corls and tails® were then the go,) ** Lapell’d, and lined wi’ breet ® shalloon— 


“ Te clean maw een wi greeter care, * Maw posy '° jacket, a’ bran new, 
“ And smarten up frae top te toe. Just figur’d like maw mother's goon — 
“ For then aw’d mettle i’ maw heels, ** Maw breeks 0° bonny velveteen — ; 
“ A five-bar'yett was nowt te me : ** Maw stockin’s clock'd a’ up the leg — 
“ Could bang them a’ at threesome reels, ** Maw nice lang-quartered shoon se clean, 
“ And tip a hornpipe tiv a tee. * And buckles real tyuth-an’-egg!! — 
“ Aw ne'er was fond of figurin’ off, “ Ga’ me the shape and air o” yen 
* Yit sometimes, at a murry? neet, “ O' raither bettermer condition ; 
“ In spite of iv'ry feckless * scoff, “ And gar’d the jades a’ girn agyen— 
“ Aw gave wor lasses’ een a treat. |  * A glance frae me was quite sufficien’, 
“ The crack o’ whuslers i’ maw day, * Like ony chicken efter moot, 
** Maw gewgaw touch was te the life ; * When its awd coat it fairly casses, 


* And at yen time, ‘could nearly play - 


Aw swagger'd then ; for maw new suit 
* * God syev the King’ upon the fife ! 


* Play'd harlikin amang the lasses.” 

So smart a lad could not be long without a lass, so he now tells us “the 
many eyes that were upon him, and the means taken by Sall to ‘catch’ him 
—a description of her dress, and how she completed her conquest —her 
consent obtained, with the difficulties attending getting that of her parents,” 


A GATESHEAD DAMSEL. 


“ Her high-heel’d shoon, wi’ buckles breet— 
** Her heed-geer a’ iv ample order — 
Her toppin’ pinn'd and —- neat — 
** Her lappets and her three-ply border — 


Just set maw heart a pitty-pat, 

“ And put me iv a fearful swither ; 

But when her ‘ Robin Gray’! she gat, *) 
“ She carried heart and a’ thegither. 


Aw then could had ne langer out, 
* And Sall’s consent was blythely granted; 
* But yit aw wasn’t free frae doubt, 
“ As still there was the awd boy's wanted.” 


“ Wor lasses then were blythe and bonny, 
** And blythe and bonny ysit they are ; 
But then or now, aw ne'er saw ony Fe 
* Could wi’ maw bonny Sall compare. | 


At church o’ Sundays smartly drest, bw 


“ She often gave wor hearts awarmin’, | 
For nowt could stand her length o’ wyest!? | “ 
“* And then the peak ahint, how charmin’! 


Her twilted pettikit se fine, | 
“ Frae side te side a fathom stritchin’, 
A’ stitch’d wi’ mony a fancied line, 

** Wad stan’ itsel’, and was bewitchin’. | 


He fixes on Saturday night to ask this consent, and for the following 
reason ; — 
THE PITMAN’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 


* This neet, tee, sometimes pleasur brings, 
“ That i* the rest ye lang may seek ; 

“ As then folks end unsettled things, 
* And wi’ the clock wind up the week. 


“ It shall be duin this varry week, 
** And Setturday — for this goodfreason — 
* Is far the fittest time te speak 
“On points that may—or nut —be | 
pleasin’ : — | 


“That labour’s all oppressive load, 
“ Which daily rasps us like a file, 

* Then ceases se te gall and goad — 
“ He stays his iron airm awhile, 


“ Besides, aw knaw the market gill, 

“ Which Jack gets a'ways at the toon, 
“ If what aw said sud prove a pill, 

** Wad gar it gan far better doon. 


| It is the on’y yen i’ seeven, 
‘** When pitmen get a good neet’s sleep, 
‘The weary, worn-out frame relievin’— 
“ There'sthen ne callin’ course te keep.'4 


“ B’en Care his-sel’ unyokes his plough, 
“ Which ower the brow he’s daily drivin’, 
* And gie’s his nags a breathin’ now, 


“ Ne langer te deform us strivin’. 


He then goes on to describe his “dropping in about bedtime— Nell at her 
last pipe, and Jack dozing in his chair — his reception by the old lady, with 
her complaints on the badness of the times, and her conversation with Mr. 
Smith on the cause of things being so dear — Jack awake — his determin- 


! Nought. 2 To. 3 Burnt. 4 Cooks. 5 Ace. 

© It was then the custom for young men to wear their hair at the temples in curls, — 
it round a thin piece of lead, incloted in peper. These leads were only taken out at the 
of the week, when the head was to be washed. Tails were common almost to persons of 
all ages, differing in length and thickness according to the fancy of the wearer. 

7 Merry. & Feeble. ® Bright. 10 Figured with Gowers. 

‘| Tutenague, a white metallic compound. 12 Waist. 

13 The most fashionable bonnet of that day. 

“| A person named the “ caller "' goes round every morning, to tell the pitmen it is timeto 
rise. he time appointed for this is called “ callin’ course.” Should it h that there 
is ~ caller, then one of the family has this charge, and is said to have “the callin’ course 
te keep.” 
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Caithness teepencaetctanasiti 


ation to exterminate the Yankees — a serious altercation on this subject, be- 
tween his wife and him — our hero's uncertainty whether this squall, with 
the high prices of tea, sugar, and ‘ backy,’ would assist or obstruct him in 
the point he wished to carry — Jack's salutation and Will's reply, with the 
great difficulty he had in telling him his errand ~ Nell thinks them both 
too young, and gives various reasons why they should wait awhile — his 
reply, and their consent — his great joy at his success, and the clinching the 
bargain by a jug of Geordy’s ‘ best’ — everything now canvassed and fixed, 
from the ‘calling to church’ to the name of the first bairn, with each a glass 
of rum from Jack’s private bottle at parting.” 


The verses are highly characteristic. 


fore us. 


‘ Aw luik’d a’ queer, and scratch’d maw 
heed, 
“ As if the words were steekin’! there, 
“ Amang that little plaguy breed 
“ That skelp? aboot in youngster’s hair. 


We can almost see the family be- 


“ At lang-last tummell’d 3 out maw tyel 4, 

* That aw was gawn te change maw life— 
“ Liked Sally better than mysel’, 

* And wish’d to hev her for a wife.”’ 


A MOTHER’S REASONS AGAINST MARRIAGE, 


“ Nell now laid doon her pipe, and said, 
*** Maw Sally, hinny’s, but a bairn, * 

“* And thou’s ower young by far te wed — 
“* Ye byeth 5 ha’e mickle yet te lairn, 


“* Afore ye'’re fit te fight yor way 

“* Through scant, and want, and misery, 
“* Eneugh at sic a time te flay 

“* Poor folks like uz frae bucklin’ te. 


“* Think of a heap o’ hungry bairns 

“* Aboot an empty cupboard cryin’, 
“* Wi’ mebby he, that hardly earns 

“* Their daily breed i’ seekness lyin’~ 


“* Without a coin, or crust 0’ breed, 
“*(And, mind, this dowly® lot’s been 
Nelly's,) 
*** Or friend te lend, in times o’ need, 
“** A helpin’ hand te fill their bellies. 
“© The parish now, wi’ miser’s care, 
“* Mun thrimmel? out some sma’ relief ; 
*** But oh ! it’s cawd, and just ne mair 
*“* Than keeps them i’ this warld o’ grief. 
“* Think weel o’ this, and wait awhile, 
“* Till things are iv a better plight ; 
“* For young folks oft theirsels beguile — 
“* They think, when wed, a’s smooth and 
streight. 


“* A’ things are just twee prices now, 
** And wark was niver knawn se slack, 
*“* And we've had sic a warsel® through, 
“ * We cannot spare poor Sall a plack.’” 


THE YOUNG MAN’S HOPEFUL REASONS FOR MARRIAGE. 


“ «Hoot, hinny ! let’s keep up wor hearts — 
“* Ye'll see we'll myek a decent fend ®: 
“* The warld gans a’ by fits and starts — 
“* When things are at the warst they'll 
mend : 


“* Gi'e me but Sall, aw want ne mair, 
** The house aw’ll fettle up myself: 
“** Aw’ll work maw byens byeth lang and 


sair, 
“* And at the pay she’s ha'e the hyell. !° 


“** Nay, there’s be nowt aw winnet !! de, 
“* And Sall aw’s sure will de the syew, 
“* In joinin’ heart and hand wi’ me, 
“* Te myek us byeth a happy hyem. 


“* Come weal or woe, come fouth !? or scant, 
*** We'll share the good and bad the- 
gither; 
** And when wark’s flush, for time o’ want, 
“** Lay by some cottrils,!9 i’ the blether.!4 
“*For we'll nut wyest!5, ower drams and 
drouth, 
“* What aw’ve been wrought for myest te 
deeth ; 
“** Nor leeve like some, frae hand te mouth, 
“* Wi’ ne’er a doit before their teeth.’ 


“ The awd folks lik’d maw tyel, aw fand, 
* Aud Sall, aw’s sure, thowt it a topper ; 
** But when aw said, if they stood need, 
* Aw’d share wi’ them the hinmost cop- 
per — 


“ Wi’ hearts, poor things, it now was clear, 
* Ower full by far, owt much te say, 

“ They wip'd away the fallin’ tear, 
“ And wish'd us mony a happy day.” 


“ WETTING THE BARGAIN” FOR A BRIDAL. 


“* They say dry bargains stand for nowse, 
“ Howiver honest the intent — 

“ That a’ the pairts suin joggle lowse, 
** Without some barleycorn cement. 


** A jug o’ Geordy’s '6 maut and hop 
* Suin put us 'v a merry pin— 

“ The corn that suited Jacky's crop, 
“* And fine for lowsenin’ the skin. 


“ He laugh’d, and jok’d, and ran the rig, 
** Just like a cairder wi’ the yess ; 

“ He kill’d a care at iv'ry swig, 
“* And popp’d a pleasur iv its place.” 


The last two lines are worthy of Burns. 


settled. 


** Nowt else was wantin’ but the priest 
“ To call'7 us, and te tie the knot — 

“ Except the time, which cam’ on neist, 
“ And tuik us myest another pot 


“ Te get conn’d ower ; for Sally myed 
“ Some sleight objection te the day, 

“ As ower suin; but smudgin’ said, 
“* Aw fancy ye mun hae yor way.’ 


All 


is now considered as 


* The last thing canvass’d was the nyem, 
* Provided we a youngster had. 

“*Tt mun be Jacky,’ said the dyem, 
** Nut dootin’ it wad be a lad. 


* Wor business duin, wor pitcher tuim, 
“ Jack out his private bottle drew, 

** And wi’ a bangin’ glass o’ rum, 
* We finish’d off as it struck two. 


“* Coax time te loiter, he will flee: 
‘* Spur him te speed, he’s sure te creep ; 
“ But warse than this he treated me, 
“ For oft aw thowt he’d dropt asleep.” 
We have not space for more of the story than is contained in “ the argu- 
ment ” which goes on “with some remarks on weddings at that period — regret 
expressed that all our old customs, founded on the ‘wisdom of our ances- 


tors,’ should be done away, and fear that our present new-fangled notions 





3 Tumbled. 
6 Doleful. 


7 A most expressive word, implying the action with which money is drawn reluctantly out 


1 Sticking. 2 Leap. 

4 Tale. 5 Both, 
of the pocket. 

§ Struggle. 


» Livelihood. 
,  Fulness. 13 Cash. 


"16 Geordy Grundy, who kept the sign of th 
- ’ “ cuddy racin 


Low Fell for “ coc 


6 pay nights.” out, 


1” Whole. 
4 Bladder purse. 
e Black Horse, one of the first houses on the 


1) Will not. 
45 Waste. 


and all other pitmen’s amusements on the 


fo be “ called” at church, is to have the banns published. 


te ae etnies ee ape ate a 


will ultimately prove our ruin—‘ riding the stang’' 


—considered very lucky, from his being made a ‘shifter’ soon, and a 
‘deputy’ after — his description of his learning, and how he got it — the 
christening of Jacky and Bobby — particulars of that important day, with a 
comparison between the substantials given on such occasions then, to the 
flimsy materials now —frequency of christenings —lots of bairns, with always 
enough to give them — thankfulness for this—the bairns getting up, and 
old age creeping on, with a hope when death comes, Sall and he may be 
found ready —the rising sun and the empty quart admonish the alehouse 
party to go—the reckoning called, and they depart.” 

The concluding verses of the poem, which tell the parting of the old men 
at the alehouse after their short Saturday's night and long stories, are, to 
our taste, equal to any passage in Blomfield’s ballads, 


When this laborious, honest pair, 
Borne down, and bent, by toil and time, 
The shadows now of what they were 
When they stood firm in mauhood’s prime, 


Began to think it time to part, 
Admonish'd by the rising sun, 

As well as by the —— quart, 
And Willy’s story being done. 


With —“ Hinny, tell us what's te pay "— 
Will waken'd up the drowsy dyem. 

The chalks cast up, the reck’ning they 
Get thrimme!l'd out, and toddle hyem. 


The sun just here peep’d o’er the hill, j 
Surprised — and almost seem’d to say, 
“ What! are ye sitting guzzling still — 
“ Are these your tricks when I'm away ?” 


The lark had left his loving spouse 
Engaged in family affairs, 

And with his notes, conceal'’d by dews, 
Cheer’d her amidst her nursing cares— =| 


The industrious dame had just awoke, 
And thrown her window-board ajar, 

The earliest clouds of lazy smoke, | 
Then stealing from the chimney were— _ | 








1 “ Ridin’ the stang,” in this case, is not meant as a mark of disgrace, as it is in many 
others: on the contrary, it is rather an honour. The bridegroom is mounted on a board or 
pole, and carried to the public-house upon the shoulders of two men, where he is expected 
to give the pit’s crew a“ blaw out.” The last married man is always chosen mayor, and 
undergoes the same operation. Both these events produce “ gaudy days. 


——<s>——_—_— 


ON CHEAP BOOKS IN GENERAL, AND MR. CHARLES 
KNIGHT’S CHEAP BOOKS IN PARTICULAR, 

Asout ten years since, we were furnished by the now defunct firm of 
Messrs. Treuttel and Wurtz with a complete set of the Bibliotheque Populaire, 
then publishing in Paris ; we there saw in a multitudinous collection of small 
volumes (in paper bindings) published weekly at Paris, the “ Chemistry ” by 
M. Gay Lussac, the “ Astronomy” by M. Arago, the “ Natural History of 
Beasts” by M. Cuvier, that of “ Fishes” by M. Agassiz, and every other sub- 
ject, treated in a familiar style, yet comprehensively ; and sold in a weekly 
pamphlet at twopence ; three of them to stitch into a goodly volume of 300 
or 400 pages for sixpence. We at that day expressed a hope that something 
of the kind might be done for the people in this country. 

Time after time has the recollection of that Bibliothéque Populaire recurred 
to us in pacing the streets of London, when our eyes have been offended by 
placards announcing ribald publications, or by advertisements declaring the 
enormous sale of periodicals, whose sole merits were such as qualified them 
to have been edited in Newgate, and read in the precincts of the Mint or 
St. Giles’. “ By what fatuity does it happen,” have we often exclaimed, 
“that the nation and its government, while they turn out of their schools, 
parochial and national, at least a million of young persons every year, whom 
they have taught to read without considering what they give them to read, 
to blasphemy, to 








they deliver them over to such people as and 
sedition, to discontent ; to those who pander to every depravity of taste, and 
cater to every morbid feeling.” 

Cheap books alone can remedy this evil, but to these, as far as may be, 
government oppose themselves, Duties on paper, stamps on newspapers, 
and copyright-continuance bills are the downward steps on the ladder of 
learning for which the reading people are indebted to those in authority. 

Much that ought to have been done by the public has, to a certain extent, 
been accomplished by private enterprise. And to the Messrs. Chambers the 
great merit is due of rendering works of a high class equally accessible to 
readers of small means, as the inferior rubbish which had too long been 
catered fur them. But the many works published by Messrs. Chambers 
have generally been of too didactie a nature, too much like those which 


a Scotch schoolmaster would recommend to his pupils; and the most part , | 


of their collection has been rather a fasciculus of periodicals than col- 
lected volumes, from which a sound as well as amusing library might be 
found. 

The better taste of Mr. Charles Knight is now in the field; with a weehly 
volume at one shilling, arranged on such a plan that twelve families sub- 
scribing one penny each weekly, and forming a reading club, will at the end of 
the year be possessed of fifty-two volumes of interesting works, which, with 
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after marriage, with | 
its object —a ‘good drink '— Sally, to his great surprise, brings him twins 
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the addition of one or two works for reference, wil! form a complete, yet ever 
increasing, library. Or, in another case, if the books, as in reading clubs, 
be sold off every half year amongst the subscribers, the most careful of the 
twelve subscribers will in the end have an excellent collection of books at a 
price wonderfully moderate. The style of works which it is Mr, C. 
Knight's intention to publish is to be judged of from the following extract 
in his announcement, in the sentiments of which we heartily concur. 

“ The great body of the people, if the best books are rendered accessible to 
them, will choose the best books. The very highest works of literature and 
art are addressed to the universal mind; those which aim at exclusiveness 
are the perishable productions which bave their little day of drawing-room 
fame, and can never reach the greatest of all honour, that of making the 
labourer forget his toil in bis free and equal converse with minds that shed 
their radiance indifferently over the cottage and the palace. We are learning 
to correct the false opinions which, for a century or two, have been degrading 
the national character by lowering the general taste. Those who main- 
tained that taste was the exclusive property of the rich and the luxurious, 
could not take away from the humble the beauty of the rose or the fragrance 
of the violet; they could not make the nightingale sing a vulgar note to 
‘the swink'd hedger at his supper;’ nor speaking purely to a question of 
taste, did they venture to lower the noble translation of the Bible, which 
they put into the hands of the poor man, to something which, according to 
the insolent formula of those days, was ‘ adapted to the meanest capacity.’ 
A great deal of this has passed away. It has been discovered that music is 
a fitting thing to be cultivated by the people; the doors of galleries are 
thrown open for the people to gaze upon Raffaelles and Correggios; even 
cottages are built so as to satisfy a feeling of proportion, and to make their 
inmates aspire to something like decoration. All this is progress in the 
right direction. It remains to be seen whether, by a few strenuous efforts, 
books of real value—the best books in their universality — may not be 
made as accessible to the great body of the people as the best music, and be 
as much their property as flowers and sunshine.” 

The six first weekly volumes, published by Mr. Charles Knight, are 
“ William Caxton" —a biography|from the pen of Mr. Knight himself ; “ Mind 
among the Spindles” —a selection from “ The Lowell Offering”; “ The 
Englishwoman in Egypt” (vol. i.) by Mrs. Poole; “ Textile Fabrics,” or a 
description of our cotton and woollen manufactures ; and “ Charles Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare” (2 vols.) with illustrations. Of the merits of the 
first, those who have read Mr. Charles Knight's notes to his edition of 
Shakespeare and his Life of the Author, will have little doubt. There is a 
copiousness, a variety, and curiousness about Mr. C. Knight's information on 
the subject of the early days of printing, which is to be found in no other 
work on the subject. He first brings before us the personages and the cir- 
cumstances of the time in strong and distinct outline; and then, with a 
minute knowledge of the mipor circumstances bearing upon each historical 
incident, be fills up that outline almost as completely as if he had been con- 
temporaneous with the events he relates. We can almost fancy Caxton, as 
described in the pages of Mr. Knight, working at his press in one of the 
minor chapels by the side of Westminster Abbey, and striking off more of 
Pyes or heterogeneous compounds of church regulations — whcnce printers 
have still preserved the name of pie, for a confused mass of types. 

The second weekly volume, “ Mind among the Spindles,” is a collection 
of articles selected from a magazine written and published by the young 
women employed in the cotton factories at Lowell, the Manchester of the 
United States. The contents of this work are highly interesting in them- 
selves, but doubly so from their writers. 

Tux Excumsuwomawn ix Eorrt, by Mrs. Poole, is written by a lady, who is 
sister to Mr. Lane, author of the “ Modern Egyptians,” and who had the op- 
portunity of frequent recurrence to her brother's MSS, The result is a 
pleasant book spoilt by too much ambition. We could gladly have dispensed 
with the whole of the history of Egypt from its conquest by the Arab, for a 
few visits to the harem, or a little gossip about the pacha’s multitude of grand- 

sons. Who would exchange one pleasant gossiping letter by Lady Mary 
Montague, for fifty histories of the Roman Empire? We do not expect 
such lore from ladies; indeed, it usually comes from them diluted and 
at secondhand, After Mrs. Postans’ brilliant letters from Egypt in “ Facts 
and Fictions,” there are few modern lady travellers with whom we could 
ascend the Nile. The story of the Haunted House, which we purposely 
leave imperfect, is amusing. In the volume before us, though the Egyptian 
Spring-heeled Jack is shot, he yet escapes; but the mosque to which the 
reversion of the house is left, will doubtless afford a clue to the mystery. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE aT CAIRO. 


“ After having searched for a house here during a month in vain, we were 
_ delighted by the offer of an excecdingly good one, which appeared in almost 
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every respect eligible, and in which we are now residing. But our domestic 
comfort in this abode has been disturbed by a singular trouble, which has 
obliged us to arrange as soon as possible for a removal. The house is an 
admirable one, being nearly new, though on the old construction; therefore 
I shall endeavour to give you an idea of the better houses of Cairo by de- 
scribing this, and some knowledge of the plan of its interior will enable you 
more fully to understand the annoyance to which we are subjected. On the 
ground floor is a court, open to the sky, round which the apartments extend, 
gallery above gallery. Round the court are five rooms; one large room (a 
mandarah ) intended for the reception of male guests, with a fountain in the 
centre ; a winterroom ; a small sleeping-room, for any male guest ; a kitchen, 
and a coffee-room, for servants. On the right hand, immediately on entering 
the street-door, is the door of the harem, or the entrance to the stairs leading 
to the ladies’ apartments ; the whole of the house, excepting the apartments 
of the ground-floor, being considered as the ‘ harem.’ On the first floor is a 
marble-paved chamber, with a roof open towards the north, and sloping up- 
wards, conveying into the chamber generally a delightful breeze. There are 
also five other rooms on the first floor; and in each of the two principal apart- 
ments, the greater portion of the floor, forming about three-fourths, is raised 
from five to six inches, the depressed portion being paved with marble. The 
reason for thus laying the floors is, that the outer slippers are left on the de- 
pressed portion, and the raised part, which is matted, is not to be defiled with 
anything which is unclean. The feet are covered, in addition to the stockings, 
with a kind of inner slippers, the soles of which, as well as the upper leathers, 
are of yellow morocco: they are called mezz; and the outer slippers, which 
are without heels, are styled baboog. ‘The latter, by the way, I am often 
losing, and I fear I shall continue to do so, for I despair of learning to shuffle, 
like the ladies of the country. When wearing the riding or walking dress, 
the mezz are exchanged for a pair of high morocco socks, and the baboog 
are worn as usual, They are always pale yellow. The walls throughout 
are whitewashed, and the ceilings composed of fancifully carved woodwork, 
in some instances extremely tastefully arranged. Besides the rooms I have 
mentioned, there are three small marble-paved apartments, forming, en suite, 
an ante-chamber, a reclining-chamber, and a bath. We little thought, ‘when 
we were congratulating ourselves on this luxury, that it would become the 
most abominable part of the house. Above are four rooms, the principal one 
opening to a delightful terrace, which is considerably above most of the sur- 
rounding houses; and on this we enjoy our breakfast and supper under the 
clearest sky in the world; but we always remember that the sweet air which 
comforts us in the mornings and evenings of our sultry days, blows from the 
direction of our own dear country; and the thought renders it the more 
welcome. 

“ We were much surprised, after passing a few days here, to find that our 
servants were unable to procure any rest during the night, being disturbed 
by a constant knocking, and by the appearances of what they believed to be 
an ‘efreet, that is, ‘ an evil spirit;* but the term ’efreet is often used to sig- 
nify ‘a ghost.’ The manner of the servants’ complaint of the latter was very 
characteristic. Having been much annoyed one morning by a noisy quarrel 
under our windows, my brother called one of our servants to ascertain 
how it had arisen; when he replied, ‘ It is a matter of no importance, O 
Efendee, but the subject which perplexes us is that there is a devil in the 
bath." My brother being aware of the superstitious prejudices, replied, ‘ Well, 
is there a bath in the world that you do not believe to be a resort of evil 
spirits, according to the well-known tradition on that subject?’ ‘ True, O 
my master,’ rejoined the man, ‘ the case is so; this devil has long been the 
resident of the house, and he will never permit any other tenant to retain its 
quiet possession ; for a long time no one has remained more than a month 
within these walls, excepting the last person who lived here, and he, though 
he had soldiers and slaves, could not stay longer than about nine months ; 
for the devil disturbed his family all night.’ I must here tell you that 
during our short stay in the house, two maids had left us, one after the 
other, without giving us any idea of their intentions, and had never returned, 
and the cause of their sudden disappearance was now explained by the men, 
their fellow-servants, Certainly our own rest had been greatly disturbed ; 
but we attributed all the annoyance to a neighbour's extraordinary demon- 
strations of joy on the subject of his own marriage, and whose festivities were 
perhaps the more extravagant, because he is an old man, and his bride a young 
girl: but as I hope to give you a particular account, on a future occasion, of 
the manner in which the people of this country celebrate a marriage, suffice 
it to say at present, the noise was deafening during the whole of eight nights, 
and that, when we were becoming accustomed to the constant din, we were 
roused by three tremendous reports of fire-arms, which rung through the 
apartments of our own and the neighbouring houses, and shook our dwelling 
to the very foundation. It is therefore not remarkable that we did not hear 
| the noises which disturbed our poor servants, in addition to the sufficient 
uproar without, 

“ It appeared, on enquiry, that the man to whom this house formerly be- 
longed, and who is now dead, had, during his residence in it, murdered a 
poor tradesman who entered the court with his merchandise, and two slaves ; 
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one of these (a black girl) was destroyed in the bath, and you will easily 
understand how far such a story as this, and a érwe one too, sheds its influ- 
ence on the minds of a people who are superstitious to a proverb. We can 
only regret that my brother engaged the house in ignorance of these cireum- 
stances ; had he known them, be would also have been aware that the pre- 
judices of the lower orders would be insurmountable, and that no female 
servant would remain with us, The sudden disappearance of our maids was 
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thus quaintly explained by our door-keeper. ‘ Why did A’mineh and 
Zeyneb leave you? Verily, O my master, because they feared for their 
security. When A’mineh saw the 'efreet she said at once, ‘I must quit 


| this house; for if he touch me, I shall be deranged, and unfit for service ;’ 
| and truly, he added, ‘this would have been the case. 


For ourselves, as 
men, we fear not ; but we fear for the harem, Surely you will consider their 
situation, and quit this house.’ This (he thought) was putting the matter in 
the strongest light, ‘ Try a few nights longer,’ my brother said, “ and 
call me as soon as the ’efreet appears to-night; we might have caught him 


last night, when you say he was so near you, and after giving him a sound | 


beating, you would not have found your rest disturbed.’ At this remark it 


was evident that the respect of both servants for their master had received a 


temporary shock. ‘ O Efendee,’ exclaimed one of them, ‘ this is an 'efreet, 
and not a son of Adam, as you seem to suppose. He assumed last night all 
imaginary shapes, and when I raised my hand to seize him, he became a 
piece of cord, or any other trifle.’ ”’ 


The authoress resumes the story some months afterwards. 


« A few days since, our doorkeeper (a new servant) complained that he 
not.only could not sleep, but that he never had slept since his arrival more 
than a few minutes at a time, and that he never could sleep consistently with 


| his duty, unless the ‘efreet should be destroyed. He added, that he came up 


every night into the upper gallery leading to our sleeping-rooms, and there 
he found the figure I have mentioned, walking round and round the gallery; 
and concluded with an anxious request that my brother would consent to his 
firing at the phantom, saying that devils have always been destroyed by the 
discharge cf fire-arms. My brother consented to the proposal, provided the 
servant used neither ball nor small shot. Two days and nights passed, and 
we found on the third, that the doorkeeper was waiting to ascertain whether 
the spectre were a saint or a devil, and had therefore resolved to question him 
on the ensuing night before he fired. The night came, and it was one of un- 
usual darkness. We had really forgotten our man’s intention, although we 
were talking over the subject of the disturbances until nearly midnight, and 
speculating upon the cause in the room where my children were happily 
sleeping, when we were startled by a tremendous discharge, which was suc- 
ceeded by the deep hoarse voice of the door-keeper, exclaiming, ‘ There he 
lies, the accursed!’ and a sound as of a creature struggling and gasping for 
breath. In the next moment, the man loudly called his fellow-servant, 
crying, ‘ Come up, the accursed is struck down before me!’ and this was 
followed by such mysterious sounds that we believed either a man had been 
shot, and was in his last agonies, or that our man had accidentally shot him- 
self. My brother went round the gallery, while I and my sister-in-law stood 
like children trembling hand in hand, and my boys mercifully‘slept (as young 
ones do sleep) sweetly and soundly through all the confusion and distress. 
It appeared that the man used not only ball-cartridge, but put two charges 
of powder, with two balls, into his pistol. I will describe the event, how- 
ever, in his own words, ‘ The ‘efreet passed me in the gallery and repassed 
me, when I thus addressed it. * Shall we quit this house, or will you do so?’ 
* You shall quit it,’ he answered ; and passing me again, he threw dust into 
my right eye. This proved he was a devil,’ continued the man; ‘ and I 
wrapped my cloak around me, and watched the spectre as it receded. It 
stopped in that corner, and I observed attentively its appearance. It was 
tall and perfectly white. I stooped, and before it moved again, discharged 
my pistol, which I had before concealed, and the accursed was struck down 
before me, and here are the remains.’ So saying he picked up a small burnt 
mass, which my brother showed us afterwards, resembling more the sole of 
a shoe than anything else, but perforated by fire in several places, and 
literally burnt to a cinder. This, the man asserted (agreeably with a popular 
opinion), was always the relie when a devil was destroyed, and it lay on the 
ground under a part of the wall where the bullets had entered, The noise 
which succeeded the report, and which filled me with horror, is, and must 
ever remain, a mystery. On the following morning we closely examined the 
spot, and found nothing that could throw light on the subject. The burnt 
remains do not help us to a conclusion; one thing, however, I cannot but 
believe, that some one who had personated the evil one suffered some injury, 
and that the darkness favoured his escape. It is truly very ridiculous in 
these people to believe that the remains of a devil resemble the sole of an 
old shoe. It reminds me of the condensed spirits of whom we read in the 
‘ Thousand and One Nights,’ who were (so says tradition) bottled up, her- 
metically sealed, and thrown into the sea, by order of Suleyman the son of 
Da-ood. I need scarcely say that the servant was reprimanded for dis- 
obeying his orders with regard to charging the pistol. With this one ex- 
ception, he has proved ever obedient, most respectful, and excellent in every 
point. I really believe the man was so worn out by want of sleep, and ex- 
asperated by finding the same figure nightly pacing round the galleries, and 
preventing his rest, that he became desperate.” 


“ Textile Fabrics” is a subject of universal interest, exceedingly well ex- 
ecuted. Not a lady who wears laces, and striped muslins, and Paisley shawls, 
but will be glad to learn how they are made, and astonished to see the many 
complex processes through which the simplest fabric is carried before it reaches 
the necessary perfection which merits a sale at from sixpence to fourpence per 
yard, exclusive of the additional five or ten per cent. for “ showing the ladies." 
Of Charles Lamb's Tales it is unnecessary to speak, their reputation is already 
so universal: but has it not struck Mr. C. Knight as a matter of business, 
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that it is injudicious to publish cheap editions of works, of which cheap 
editions have been in existence for years. When the cream of the cheap 


| market has been taken off, the advantage is gone to those who print an edition 


which requires a sale of large numbers to make it profitable. We feel highly 
interested in the success of Mr. C. Knight's admirable undertaking, as well 


| for his own sake as for that of the public, and he will therefore pardon us 


for hinting at what we fear may be a rock a-head. Were we inclined to 
mark out the class of works as best adapted to publications for the million, 
having, at the same time, a respect to their mental improvement, we should 
revert to old Homer's description of Ulysses, a deseription by which he 


knew that, at the very first, he should interest the envious Greeks in the 


| after perils of his hero; as Horace translates it — 


Et mores hominum multorum vidit, et urbes. 


Travels, then, and accounts of personal adventures always have been and 
always will be the most interesting of books, and certainly the most in- 
structive ; and to this class of works then we would suggest that Mr. Knight 
devote as many as possible of his Weekly Volumes. 


he 


SHORT NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The North British Review, No.2. Edinburgh: W.P. Kennedy, St. Andrew 
Street. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Tus new Scotch review is the organ of the Free Church party, and re- 
presents in those articles which touch upon religious subjects, the opinions 
The topic of 
“ Christian Union” is in this number treated of in a masterly style by no 
less a pen than that of Dr. Chalmers; and in an able paper on Paseal’s life, 
writings, and discoveries, by Sir David Brewster, we find the main subject 
thus alluded to in the passage, which concludes an interesting narrative of 
the contest between the Jansenists and the Jesuits : —“ Should such times 
again occur, if they have not already occurred, let us look to the Pascals and 
Arnauds of former days ; and let us be assured, as they were, that Truth will 
admit of no compromise, and that, over the great questions of Faith, Expe- 
The “ Edinburgh Review” has in the “ North 
British” found no unworthy competitor. 


of :the Secessionists, with great temper and’ moderation. 


diency must have no control.” 
Every article exhibits sound know- 
ledge, a calmness in reasoning, and correctness of judgment, which bespeaks 
It is plain that the best men of the 
Free Church, in every branch of science and literature, have buckled on their 
armour, and come forward to do their behoof, and illustrate their good cause 
by their achievements. There is nothing gloomy or ascetic in the style 
adopted by this review; literature and science have their champions as well 
as religion; and did we wish to specify a passage equal to any thing that has 
appeared in our “ Quarterlies” or “ Edinburghs ” in their palmy days, when 
Jeffreys wrote in one and Walter Scott in the other, we would point out the 
description of a night’s fishing on the bank of Guilliam in the Moray Frith, 
in the article entitled “ Scottish Fishermen.” It does not come within the 
seope of our miscellany to go into an elaborate notice of the articles, whieh 
are both numerous and excellent; but we extract in another column, from 
the review of Mr. Gould’s “ Birds of Australia,” some interesting particulars 
relative to the amusements of birds. 


practised and well-informed writers. 


—<—»——_——_ 


The Neighbours. By Frederika Bremer. London: H.G, Clarke, 


Old Bailey. 


Mavyy thanks to Mr. Clarke for this cheap and elegant edition of Miss 
Bremer’s work, which has placed her pure and natural description of home life, 
and her delightful painting of home thoughts within the reach of many a family, 
who will have to thank Miss Bremer for a refinement of taste and a newly 
awakened perception of the charms of homely innocence and domestic 
pleasures. The characteristic of Miss Bremer’s style is, that she seeks her 
romance in the mind and in its changing thoughts; not in exaggerated situ- 
ations, in deep forests, or dark dungeons, or the murderer's cell, or the 
profligate’s haunts. Hence her scenes and her descriptions are such as all 
can feel, and have known; her situations, those that daily pass under the 
eyes of every one ina family. It is life, and its seenes reflected in a pure 
mirror; and yet for its sorrows, its temptations, and its joys, no one of 
us need go farther than the experience of his own heart may teach him. 





——— 
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| publications of the day, which are appended to this collection of poems, we 


_ these verses are not unpoetical, but they are merely recollections of passages 
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The Wandering Angel, and other Poems. By John Bolton Rogerson. 
London; T. Miller, Newgate Street. 
Ix spite of the many favourable notices from some of the ablest critical 


cannot, as we have been called upon to give an opinion, avoid declaring that, 


in our judgment, Mr. Rogerson is a versifier only, not a poet. The mere | 


tagging of words into rhyme, or the dovetailing of phrases into a metre not 
thoroughly unmusical, does not constitute a poet. Many of the thoughts in 
in celebrated authors. 
shreds and patches which float in the mind ; and yet what man sets himself up 


The majority of modern poets are thus made up of | 


as a composer, because he has the “ Hunting Chorus,” or “ Di Tanti Palpiti,” or 
“Suoni la Tromba” hovering about in his mental ears, or creeping out of his | 
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| bones, the shells of snails, &c. 
| twigs, while others, 
| entrances. 


| doubtless, picked up at a deserted encampment of the natives. 


ti nertertiiettinine nels 





bower is much enhanced by the manner in which it is decorated at and near 


| the entrance with the most gaily coloured articles that can be collected, such 


as the blue tail feathers of the rose-bill and Pennantian parrots, bleached 
Some of the feathers are stuck in among the 


The propensity of these birds to pick up and fly off with any 
attractive object, is so well known to the natives, that they always search the 
runs for any small missing article, as the bowl of a pipe, &c., that may have 
been accidentally dropped in the brush. I myself found, at the entrance of 
one of them, a small neatly-worked stone tomahawk, of an inch and a half in 
length, together with some slips of blue cotton rags, which the birds had, 


purpose these curious bowers are made, is not yet, perhaps, fully understood. 
They are certainly not used as a nest, but as a place of resort for many indi- 


| viduals of both sexes, which, when there assembled, run through and around 


| the bower in a sportive and playful manner, and _that-so frequently, that it is 


| seldom entirely deserted. 


lips in every idle and unconscious moment of whistling? A mere taste for | 


poetry does not make a poet: it is an impulse, not an art. 

————————— 

SELECTIONS 
THE 


FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 
AMUSEMENTS OF BIRDS. 


Ware an examination of the mode of nestling, the migrations and the 
periodical changes in the dress of birds, always constitutes a pleasing occupa- | 
tion, and unfolds many important though complicated arrangements in the 
life of the feathered tribes, the amusemenis of birds, as illustrating some 
striking features of their social condition, have not attracted that consideration 
from ornithologists which might have been looked for. 
of the plan of providence, that the lower animals, although much occupied 


in providing for their food and rearing their young, and on such occasions | 


too frequently destined to have a time to mourn, should at different periods 
be cheered by the occurrence of a time to dance. In this country, we have 
such scenes of enjoyment presented to our view by several of our common 
birds. Often, on a calm sunny day in January, the ground being destitute 
of snow, and food consequently accessible, have we listened with exquisite 
delight to the concert of a thousand voices of linnets, as, perched on a tree, 


| they warbled their full notes, testified their individual happiness, and pro- 


| ¢laimed their Maker's praise. 


| Jabours of moth hunting, or a falcon stooping on its quarry: yet these com- 


Frequently, too, have we witnessed with 
pleasure a flock of rooks, at the end of autumn, when the process of moulting 
had been completed, and every feather fit for action, simultaneously com- 
mence flying about in all directions, now mounting up with great exertion, 
and then descending arrow-like, as if imitating a swift engaged at its evening 


plicated and laborious evolutions are always engaged in with spirit, and each 
rook strives to rival his neighbour in the merry reel. But these frolicsome 
fits displayed by the rook and some of our more active birds, likewise have a 
place in the social system of more lethargic species, and even vanquish the 
“staider senses "’ of our domestic ducks. Occasionally, when other instincts 
do not call for action, a flock of these birds in a pond may be seen com- 
mencing their evolutions, by diving, emerging, and diving again, with sur- 
prising energy and quickness of action, splashing the water with their wings, 
and exhibiting, in their peculiar fashion, a simultaneous burst of enjoyment, | 
and a ludicrous scene which few spectators can witness and withhold a laugh. 
But all these amusements of our British birds, interesting though they be to 
the lovers of nature, appear insignificant when compared with some analogous 
phenomena displayed by the feathered tribes of Australia. There Mr. Gould 
met with birds which form bower-like structures, or halls of assembly, 


|) bestowing on them extensive and gaudy decorations, and where both sexes 
| @ceasionally congregate to indulge in giddy playfulness. 


Of the ball-room 
constructed by the satin bower-bird ( /’tilonorhynchus holosericeus), Mr. Gould 
gives the following description : — 

“The extraordinary bower-like structure, alluded to above, first came 
under my notice at Sidney, to the museum of which place an example has 
been presented by Mr. Charles Coxen, as the work of the satin bower-bird. 
I at once determined to leave no means untried for ascertaining every par- 
ticular relating to this peculiar feature in the bird's economy ; and on visit- 
ing the cedar-brushes of the Liverpool range, I discovered several of these 
bowers, or playing places; and a glance at the accompanying illustration 


| will, I presume, give a more correct idea of the nature of these erections, 


| than the most minute description. 


They are usually placed under the 


| shelter of the branches of some overhanging tree, in the most retired part of 





the forest. They differ considerably in size, some being a third larger then | 
the one here represented, while others are much smaller. The base consists 
of an extensive, and rather convex platform of sticks firmly interwoven, on | 
the ecatre of which the bower itself is built; this, like the platform on which 
it is placed, and with which it is interwoven, is formed of sticks and twigs, 
but of a more slender and flexible description, the tips of the twigs being so 
arranged as to curve inwards, and nearly meet at the top. 
of the bower, the materials are so placed, that the forks of the twigs are 
always presented outwards, by which arrangement, not the slightest obstruc- 


tion is offered to the passage of the birds. The interest of this curious 


In the interior 


The proceedings of these birds have not been suf- 
ficiently watched, to render it certain whether the runs are frequented 
throughout the whole year or not; but it is highly probable, that they are 
merely resorted to as a rendezvous, or playing ground, at the pairing time, 
and during the period of incubation. It was at this season, as I judged from 
the state of the plumage, and from the internal indications of those I dis- 
sected, that I visited these localities; the bowers, I found, had been recently 
renewed. It was, however, evident, from the appearance of a portion of the 
accumulated mass of sticks, &c., that the same spot had been used as a place 
of resort for many years. Mr. Charles Coxen informed me, that after having 
destroyed one of these bowers, and secreted himself, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing it partially reconstructed ; the birds engaged in this task, he added, 
were females. With much care and trouble I succeeded in bringing to 


| England two fine specimens of these bowers, one of which I presented to the 


British Museum, and the other to the collection at Leyden, where they may 


| be seen by all those who take an interest in the subject.” 
It seems to be a part | 


Two other nearly allied species, the spotted bower-bird ( Chlamydera 
maculata) and the great bower-bird ( C. nuchalis) construct similar places of 
amusement, varying, however, in decoration, according to the taste of the 
species, In the spotted bower-bird, the approaches are decorated with shells, 
skulls, and bones, especially those which have been bleached white by the 
sun; and to prevent misconception, our author observes, “as these birds 
feed almost entirely upon seeds and fruits, the shells and bones canrot have 
been collected for any other purpose than ornament.” All these Australian 
bower-makers exhibit a great superiority, when contrasted with the senseless 
avarice of such European collectors as the magpie, the raven, or the jackdaw. 


| — From Gould’s Birds of Australia. 
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LITERARY “ LIONS,” 
Proresson Witson. 


Tue living hero of Scottish admiration is John Wilson, for four-and- 


| twenty years Professor of Humanity in the university of Edinburgh, and for 


upwards of twenty years the editor of “ Blackwood's Magazine.” Need we 
add much more? Who knows not Christopher North, and who has not 
read his “ Recreations?" We owe the “ Noctes Ambrosiane” to the happy 
invention of Professor Wilson. His wit, wisdom, and humour — his love of 
poetry and his poetic powers, are seen pre-eminent in those papers. His 
« Isle of Palms" is a poem of extreme beauty, and his “ Address to a Wild 
Deer” quite a masterpiece of wild and elastic versification. His “ Reere- 
ations” abound in subtle and poetic beauties, and his criticisms are distin- 
guished by a magnificence of thought, and a penetrating insight into the 
noblest properties of mysterious song. 

As a man, he is one of God's noblest creatures —a Captain Matthew 
Henderson after Burns' own heart. He is in person the noblest looking of 
all our poets. He delights in manly exercises, and is as far removed from 
doing a mean action as he is in poetry from embodying a mean thought. He 
is said to be eccentric, but his are not the eccentricities of ignorance or cox- 
combry. He hates a fop all civet and the tailor. When in his company 
you feel in the presence of a nobleman by nature. And then his conversa- 
tional powers! “ He'd talk — Lord, how he would talk!” He utters, or 
did utter—for we have not seen him these five years (unhappy we !)— 
quite Blackwood contributions, so that a bookseller might stop him as he 
talks, and offer what Sir Richard Philips offered Coleridge — nine guineas 
a sheet for what that noticeable man, with large grey eyes, was wasting on 
the desert air or more desert understandings. 

Hogg described him in his Chaldee MS. as a man “ with hair like 
eagle's feathers, and nails like bird's claws." No one enjoyed this admirable 
portrait in a few words more than Wilson. It is as true as Hogarth’s Lord 
Lovat, and one of the Shepherd- Poet's happiest sayings. 

We have said that Wilson is the living hero of Scottish admiration. We 
have yet to state that, in certain parts of well-enlightened Scotland, the 
Professor was the other year altogether unknown. One of Wilson's sons has 
the farm of Billholm in Eskdale, a large sheep farm, which he manages with 
true Scotch sagacity and skill—so much skill, indeed, that the neighbouring 
lairds invited the young farmer to a public dinner. The Professor was at 
this dinner ; he came from Edinburgh on purpose to be present ; and without 








with the bones and shells, are strewed about near the 


For what | 
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any allusion to Hogg’s description, we may add that Wilson was in full 
feather. He told story after story, made one pithy and appropriate speech 
after another, and called down roars of commendation. The lairds began 
to ask whe this Professor-baillie was; but Eskdale and Teviotdale were 
equally in the dark, and no other answer was given, or perhaps required, 
than “ Oh, he’s just the faither of Billholm.” Such is reputation ! — the 
great Professor Wilson was known in Eskdale only as “ the faither of 
Billholm.” 

“ Do you know, sir, who I am?” said a person standing in the kitchen 
of an inn, with his back to the fire. “ No, sir,” said the other, “ I have not 
that advantage.” “ Sir,” said he, “ I am the great Twalmley, who invented 
the new flood-gate iron.” What the great Twalmley was so proud of having 
invented, was neither more or less than a kind of box-iron for smoothing 
linen. Let us not laugh at T'walmley; his invention was of real service to 
the getter-up of fine linen. He was therefore great among laundry-maids. 

There is a capital story of Professor Wilson and Charles Lamb current 
among authors, but not hitherto in print. Wilson entertained a hearty ad- 
miration for Elia, and when last in London, (for his London visits are few 
and far between, ) he called on Lamb at Enfield, and took a quiet stroll with 
the essayist about Edmonton and Enfield. Lamb's liking for London porter 
in the middle of the day deserves to be proverbial. He seldom went out for 
a stroll, but what he indulged in a pint of his mid-day beverage. He had 
long endeavoured to quiet this desire in his walk with Wilson, recollecting, 
perhaps, that his companion was a public professor of moral philosophy, and 
would not like to be seen walking with one who entered a public-house with 
the familiar air of an old frequenter. Necessity got the better of prudence, 
and Lamb at Jength asked Wilson to walk on, and he would soon overtake 
him. Now Wilson knew the failing of his friend, and let Lamb get round 
the corner. As soon as Lamb was in seeming safety, Wilson ran after him, 
saw him enter a public-house, march to the tap, and demand a “ pint of 
porter” as fast as his stuttering manner would allow him. “ Make it a pot,” 
said Wilson, throwing down a shilling, and eyeing Lamb with a look of un- 
utterable good feeling. Lamb clasped the Professor's hand with an intensity 
of warmth, and the pot was enjoyed as never pot of porter was enjoyed before. 
We wish we knew the public-house ; we would indulge in half-a-pint there 
for old associations’ sake. 

Wilson was first known by his poem on the death of James Grahame, the 
poet of the “ Sabbath.” “ The author of the elegy upon poor Grahame,” 
writes Sir Walter Scott to Joanna Baillie in the year 1812, “is John Wilson, 
a young man of very considerable poetical powers. He is now engaged in 
a poem, called the ‘* Isle of Palms,” something in the style of Southey. He 
is an eccentric genius, and has fixed himself on the banks of Windermere, 
but occasionally resides in Edinburgh, where he now is. Perhaps you have 
seen him ; his father was a wealthy Paisley manufacturer, his mother a sister 
of Robert Sym. He seems an excellent, warm-hearted, and enthusiastic 
young man; something too much, perhaps, of the latter quality, places him 
among the list of originals.” 

To the statement of Scott, we may add that Wilson was born at Paisley 
in the year 1789; that he was educated at Glasgow and at Magdalen 
College, Oxford; that his estate, called Elleray, lies in Westmoreland ; that 
his “ City of the Plague ” is a poem of uncommon pathos and power; and 
his “ Trials of Margaret Lindsay,” a story of touching tenderness and beauty. 
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countrymen more graphically. “A petty German prince,” namely, the 
Duke of Hesse Cassel, or perhaps the Margrave of Anspach, who also dealt 


in this unholy traffic, sends a present of jewels to his mistress—she is as- 





We may add that Mr. Wilson is a widower, and that he has two sons, both | 


of them unmarried, and three married daughters, distinguished for their 
beauty. 

Mr. Wilson's last publication was an “ Essay on the Genius and Character 
of Burns” —a poem after his own heart. He has long promised us a 


“ Life of the Ettrick Shepherd,” but poets’ promises are too seldom made | 


good. Let him redeem his promise, and draw another bill upon the public 
for a fresh debt of obligation. — From a clever series of sketches in the Pictorial 
Times. 
oon eee 
THE HESSIANS. 


Lavine Brukenau the following morning early, we by degrees quitted 
the Wooded hills and grassy valleys of Franconia, and entered the domains 
of the Prince of Hesse Cassel. It was in these territories that a scene was 
enacted during the last century, so everlooked by history, that I believe by- 
and-by it will only be remembered (how is it even now?) by the com- 
mentators on Schiller. When we read of the Hessians in the American 
war, we have a vague idea that our government called in the aid of foreign 
mercenaries to subdue the revolted colonies; an act which roused Lord 
Chatham to exclaim in the House of Peers, “If I were an American, as I 
am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my country, I never 
would lay down my arms — never — never — never!” We censure the policy 
of government, we lament the obstinacy of George III., who, exhausting 
the English levies, had recourse to “the mercenary sons of rapine and 
plunder,” and “ devoted the Americans and their possessions to the rapacity 
of hireling cruelty.” But our imagination does not transport itself to the 
homes of the unfortunate Germans; nor is our abhorrence of the tyranny 
that sent them to die in another hemisphere awakened. 
does indeed in the same speech, from which the above quotations are made, 
cast a half-pitying glance on the victims of their native sovereign, when he 


tonished at their magnificence, and asks the bringer of them, how the Duke 
could pay for such immeasurably costly jewels? The servant replies — 
“ They cost him nothing. Seven thousand children of the soil started 
yesterday for America; they pay for all.” “ But not compelled?” the lady 
demands; the poor man, who has two sons among the recruits, replies— 
“ O God, no! perfect volunteers. True, some forward lads stepped out of 
the ranks and asked the colonel, how dear the prince sold his yoke of men? 
But our gracious lord caused all the regiments to be marched to the parade 
ground, to shoot down the jackanapes. We heard the report of the fire- 
locks, saw their brains seattered on the ground, and the whole army shouted 
‘Hurrah for America!’ Then the loud drums told us it was time. On 
one side shrieking orphans followed their living father; on the other a 
distracted mother ran to cast her sucking child on the bayonets; here a pair 
of betrothed lovers were parted by sabre blows; and there grey beards stood 
struck by despair, and at last flung their crutches after the young fellows 
who were off to the New World. Oh! and with all that the deafening roll 
of the drum mingled, for fear the Almighty should hear us praying!” We 
were told that the facts were worse even than this picture ; since, when first 
the order was given out for the enlisting of the soldiers, hundreds deserted 
their homes and betook themselves to the neighbouring mountains of Fran- 
conia, and were hunted down like wild animals, and starved into surrender. 
— From Mrs. Shelley's Travels in Italy and Germany. 


a 
TO INAMORATA MIA. 


BY LEON DE LORME. 


Tue star shines through the firmament 
When all the earth is dark with night, 
And God, the flower, through earth has sent, 
To shine by day as calmly bright. ’ 


The flowers are stars to earth by day, 

The stars are flowers to heaven by night ; 
And they their glorious forms display, 

The lovely earth and sky to light. 


I cannot pluck the stars from heaven 
To crown thee whom I fondly love, 

But offer flowers, the earth has given, 
Bright emblems of the stars above. 


—<-___. 


RABBAGE’S CALCULATING MACHINE, 


BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 


Tue construction of a calculating machine, which truly deserves the name, 
was reserved for our distinguished countryman, Mr. Babbage. While all 
previous contrivances performed only particular arithmetical operations under 
a sort of copartnery between the man and the machine, in which the latter 
played a very humble part, the extraordinary invention of Mr. Babbage 
actually substitutes mechanism in the place of man. A problem is given to 
the machine, and it solves it by computing a long series of numbers follow- 
ing some given law. In this manner it calculates astronomical, logarithmic, 
and navigation tables, as well as tables of the power and the products of num- 
bers. It can integrate, too, innumerable equations of finite differences, and, 
in addition to these functions, it does its work cheaply and quickly, it corrects 
whatever errors are accidentally committed, and it prints all its calculations ! 
This grand invention of the age was, after much negociation, patronised by 
the British Government, and Mr. Babbage gratuitously devoted all the 


| energies of his mind to its completion; but the liberality of the state was 


Lord Chatham | 


talks of “ traffic and barter with every little pitiful German prince that sells | 


and sends his subjects to the shambles of a foreign sovereign.” Schiller, in 
his tragedy of “Cabal and Love,” describes the misery brought on his own 


not commensurate with the genius of the inventor. The government had 
contracted for the machine as originally submitted to its notice. During 
its progress, Mr. Babbage invented one more perfect and useful, the construc- 
tion of which required a fresh appeal to the Treasury. The purse-bearer of 
the state was perplexed with a question of differences, which the machine 
could not, and which the House of Commons would not, solve. ‘The Shylock 
of the Exchequer was inexorable, and he not only insisted on his pound of 
flesh, but upon the very nerves, arteries, and veins with which it was pene- 
trated! It would puzzle the engine, as it does us, to estimate the loss of 
national honour which this transaction may involve. Some eastern monareh 
intent upon glory, or perhaps some democratic community in the far West 
intent upon gain, may welcome and naturalise this exile of mechanism, and 
cheaply supply the navies of England with astronomical and nautical tables 
to guide them through the ocean.” — North British Review, No. 11. 
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EPIGRAM ON LORD LEIGH’S NEW POEM. 


“ Wuar marvel that his Lordship’s poems fail 
The palate of the connoisseur to please! * 
The Muses nought but nectar pure inhale, 
Leaving to vulgar tastes the draught of lees /” (Leigh's. ) 
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Terromvc 1s Anzsstxta. — The woman of last night occupied part of my 
hut again to-day. In the afternoon I amused myself copying into my note- 
book the muslin sprig pattern incised upon the skin of her body ; in front 
from the neck over her breasts to the waist, and on her back from the 
shoulders to the hips. She seemed proud of the attention this savage kind 
of ornament attracted, and was very particular in showing me how it was 
performed. Going out of the hut, she soon eame back with a piece of ob- 
sidian or voleanic glass, she had found among the sand. From this, the 
rough blow of another stone splintered off a scale-like fragment, sharp as a 
razor, and which she proved to me could shave off the hair if required. 
With this the strange operation of ornamenting the girls’ skins is performed 
when they are quite young, and it is also used to cut the “arriah,” or tribe- 
symbol, upon the breasts or shoulders of the boys. — Johnston's Travels. 

A Barnsu Amazon. — The most remarkable circumstance that perhaps 
ever occurred under a native government, was the arrival of a European 
lady, desiring and gaining military service under the Poonah government, 
by whom she was long known as “ Jamal Khan,” and highly reverenced. 
This lady was the wife of a respectable barrister in Madras. From some 
extraordinary combination of circumstances, or a peculiar character of mind, 
somewhat similar, perbaps, to that which led Lady Hester Stanhope to desire 
the title of Queen of Palmyra, Mrs. Hall took the command of a battalion 
in the Nizam’s service at Hyderabad, and finding reason to dislike her 
position, came to Poonah, intending to take military service under the 
Peishwa ; but a brahmin whom she implicitly trusted, proving unworthy of 
her confidence, Mrs. Hall caused him to be seized and beaten, under which 
punishment he died ; and although her life was spared, in consideration of her 
being a woman and a stranger, she was incarcerated in one of the hill 
forts, near Poonah, until shortly before her death. She was handsome and 
courageous, and dressed in the Moslem fashion, with full trowsers, a flowing 
vest, having a Damascus sword, and a plumed helmet, and was well spoken 
of and liked. I have never heard of her having taken the field, but she was, 
no doubt, fully capable of doing so, and would have perhaps been as useful 
in exciting the troops as Joan of Arc, her sex and courage being well cal- 


culated to excite the superstitious reverence of the native soldiery. — Mrs. 
Postans’ Facts and Fictions of Indian Life. 
Puosruorggscence or tue Sra. — Of late, the sea has, after dark, exhi- 


bited on a grand scale its pale coruscations of electrical light. Though beau- 
tiful as is this phenomenon, it falls far short of the galaxy appearance caused 
by the spawn of fish as some say, or phosphorescent matter as others say ; 
whatever it be, it generally lies in long detached strata in the direction of the 
wind. Whenever the ship passes through one of these layers, the most bril- 
liant ebullition takes place on each side and wake, that can possibly be con- 
ceived. I know nothing that gives so good an idea of this charming ap- 
pearance as the Via Lactea, in the neighbourhood of Crux, seen through a 
good telescope : every outward feature of the ship — masts, sails, rigging, &c. 
are lighted up with unearthly splendour, and made most distinctly visible. 
A few years ago, I saw this luminous phenomenon in perfection. We were 
homewardbound, and crossing the north-east trade. On a certain night, ex- 
ceedingly dark and glum, I perceived (it was my watch) a long bright line 
of light in the horizon ahead : puzzled at the sight, I felt half anxious (being 
a young offices) and roused the captain. As we neared the fiery gulf, it 
looked like what we may imagine the mouth of hell to look like. Ll resently 
we entered, and around blazed a sea of liquid flame—a very Stygian lake! 
The black canopy of clouds, made sevenfold blacker by contrast, might be 
thought a Tartarean dome! The waves rolled in thick light, crested, as it 
were, with light in essence!—the strong wind certainly howled; and the 
ship, partaking of our uneasy wonder, sped like a chased spirit! Without 
any one exception, this was the most sublime and awful spectacle I ever wit- 

We sailed through this oceanic lava for several miles, and could 
see to read the smallest print, as well as if the sun had shone in the zenith.— 
Ocean Thoughts. 

Asyssintas Batt Pray. — One afternoon I more attentively observed a 
very active game, in which the Dankalli appear to take great delight. It is 
played with a hard, elastic ball, and seemed to require more bodily exertion 
than our game at cricket. The players divest themselves of their tobes and 
knives, securing their fotah around the body by simply tucking the ends 
under a fold of the upper edge. One of them then takes the ball, which he 
strikes against the ground, and after two or three preliminary bounds with 
it high into the air, he tries to catch it as it falls on the back of his hand, 
then rolling it into his palm, he strikes it with force a second time on to the 
ground, and again tries to catch it while falling from the rebound, At this 
moment the other players rush towards the ball, and attempt to keep it 
bounding up and down ata short distance from the ground, by hitting it 
with their open hands thick and fast. It certainly appears astonishing when 
some one more dexterous than the others does manage, after many trials, to 
bring the ball into such a position that admits of his being able to catch it 
on the back of his hand, to run clear of the players, followed fast by them, 
strike the ball fairly on the ground, catch it as it rises, and with a 
triumphant shout, throw it towards the party most distant from him. The 
new possessor of the ball now endeavours, before the rest can reach him, to 
go through the same required moves, and send the ball back in the direction 
from which he received it. A good deal of laughing, shouting, and wrestling 
accompanies this boisterous game, and sometimes heavy falls are given, in 
endeavouring to trip up the controller of the ball’s movements before he can 
effect his desired object of bearing it away and performing the requisite ce- 
remonial, — Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia. 
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Lancuaces ror Travettinc. — Nothing can be more futile than ‘the | 
idea that French will carry a traveller through Germany or Italy: At some | 
_ of the best inns on the most frequented routes, waiters are provided who can | 
talk both French and English ; but go ever so little off the high-road, or | 


_ address a person not especially put there for the benefit of your ignorance, 


| and you are instantly at fault; and wanderers, like ourselves, if they cannot } 
speak the language of the country, nine times out of ten run every risk of | 
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not obtaining the necessaries of life. We had been told on this occasion, 
that one of our boatmen spoke French, but oui, and non, and bon jour was the 
extent of his vocabulary, and we could never make him understand a word 
we said. We took great interest, therefore, in our friend’s first experiment 
in German, and his success was a common triumph. — Mrs. Shelley's Rambles 
in Italy and Germany, just published. 

Anysstnian Panuiaments. — The Dankalli people cannot do the least 
public business without having a succession of thése council-meetings to de- 
termine upon the best course to be adopted. In these calahms it is usual 


for every one to sit down ina large circle, holding before him his shield, over | 


the top of which the face alone is visible. In the right hand they hold the 


| spear upright, its butt-end resting upon the ground. Each has a voice in 


the assembly, but it is very seldom that more than two or three of them 
speak, and the advice of the elders appears to have the greatest influence. 
When any difference of opinion arises, the party in the minority never en- 
deavours to argue, but either remains silent or retires from the circle, so that 
the greatest unanimity always prevails. In case of very different opinions 


| being supported by influential men, I have seen the two parties divide into 


separate rings. Each discuss their own particular views, and subsequent 
conferences of the chiefs of either side then determine the course of action to 
be adopted. During the whole proceedings the greatest care is taken to 
avoid a quarrel. If, however, party feeling should run unusually high, the 
precaution of a general peace assembly is resorted to both before and after 
the discussion, when every man takes an oath upon the Koran not to injure 
the others, so that whilst a number of tribes are combined together in any 
general business, it very rarely happens that a quarrel takes place among 
them. With respect to the usual attitude of these people, when sitting in 
conversation, or in council, their faces just appearing above the upper edge 
of their shields, it struck me that, very probably, this‘might have given 
occasion for the representations made of an Ethiopian people who had no 
heads, but whose eyes and mouths were placed upon their breasts. No 
other reason can be found to account for the described appearance of the 
Blemmyes, and those who have seen the Dankalli sitting behind their shields, 
either in council or in battle array, must admit, I think, the probability that 
this national and characteristic custom was the foundation of the ancient 
report. — Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia, 

Boaarvine sy a Tiger. — The neighbourhood of Mud Point is a favourite 
resort of the tigers. I was told at Calcutta, by a military captain, that a 
friend of his, a short time ago, was voyaging for pleasure in a small steam- 
boat, and had anchored for the night close into this shore. About an hour or 
two after he had retired to rest, he was awoke by an extraordinary noise upon 
deck ; seizing his sword he rushed to the ladder, but no sooner did his head 
emerge a little above the hatchway, than it received a tremendous pat, which 
sent him down again in double quick time. The little steamer lay very near 
to the land, and the boat attached to her must, it is supposed, have formed 
a tolerably good communication, sufficient to accommodate an enormous 
tiger ; who, either by this means, or some other, managed to get on board, 
kill one man, walk away with another, and bestow upon the captain’s friend 
such a box on the ear as he will never forget! In the unhealthy tracts of 
land, called the Sunderbunds, on the borders of which we were lying at 
anchor, tigers are exceeditigly ferocious and daring ; very often they attack 
boats and huts, and carry off the occupiers in spite of remonstrance or re- 
sistance. Still, savage as are these animals, many of them are kept by the 
English in a perfectly tame state. I recollect seeing one at Colonel , 





8 
house, of a most amiable character ; he was then chained up like a dog, his 
size having become too formidable to risk a change of disposition ; but only 
a very short time before, he was allowed to range the house at pleasure! On 
my approaching his kennel without fear (being a great admirer of tigers) he 
clasped me round with his mighty limbs, apparently quite delighted to find 
me willing to romp with him; but the good colonel, fearing we might fal 
out, advised me to desist. Ona former voyage, we had on board a royal 
tiger belonging to a late governor of Madras, whom we were taking home to 
England ; this noble animal was called my “ pet,” from the mutual good 
feeling which existed between us. I was in the habit of fondling him as a 
dog ; he would hold my hand in his mouth without ever nipping too hard ; 
save once, and then he forgot himself! or put his huge paw into my hands, 
which were exactly covered by its dimensions! On our arrival im England, 
my friend was sent to the Tower: wishing to ascertain his powers of re- 
membrance, I called upon him about three weeks or a month after he had 
left the ship. “ Jack,” (for that was the name he received on board —sailors 
invariably call their quadruped friends “ Jack ”) had greatly increased in size, 
and was taking a comfortable siesta in his new dwelling. At my approach 
with two ladies, he awoke ; but scarcely vouchsafing us a look, he was about 
to relapse into repose, when I called out “ Jack!” No sooner did he hear 
his old name, than he roused up at once ; snorting and mewing (in his way) 
and evincing every token of pleasure and recognition ; moreover, and to the 
great amaze and alarm of the attendant and my fair companions, ] put my 
arms into his eage, and caressed him with a pleasure most distinctly re- 
ciprocal. — Ocean Thoughts. 
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| forty millions of pounds ina year. 





| eannot happen in reality, may be imagined. 


these things ? 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pace AnTHur’s Deata is a very fair common-place 
imen of versification, and will, we have no doubt, suit 
columns of the periodical to which it was originally 

sent. _We must again impress upon the many aspiring 
irits that seek admission to the temple of fame through 
narrow portal of our Journal, that we can only admit 
excellence ; and, therefore, that many articles though re- 


ected, a nevertheless be good. 
Hocctoed . M. Stenhouse. — Y Z. 
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HINTS TOUCHING TAXATION. 


THE SECOND QUESTION. 


Which is this,— Js a nian scale of prices with 
equally high wages, or a tow scale of prices with 
low wages, best for the labouring people of 

England ? 

I would just remark before attempting to 
answer, that as increase is mainly acquired in this 
country by means of the labour and time of a 
hard-working population, so they are most deeply 
interested in the right decision of this second 
question. 

I have often heard it said, and I think it is 
generally believed, that if we of this nation cannot 
have things cheaper, that is, as I understand, at 
lower prices, our manufacturers cannot compete 
with foreigners. Now, whether they can compete 
with foreigners or not, I do not know ; but ofthis 
I am sure, that they can do it better with the very 
reverse of that which they call cheapness ; that is, 
better with Aigh prices than with low prices. This 
may seem strange, but it is certainly true. 

In order to prove this proposition, I say first, 
that increase of things to us is our only means of 
paying taxes, without the payers becoming poorer 
and poorer. I think this position is hereinbefore 
proved, and shall therefore assume that it is ad- 
mitted by all. 

Next, I set down the amount of our taxation at 
It will not 
affect the argument whether it be more or less. 

And now I will put a case, which, though it 
It is 
this. Let all the increase of one year, from the 
land, from the manufacturers, and from every other 
source, be brought together into one market ; and 
let those who have laboured to obtain, or are the 
owners of it, come together to the same market. 
Then let this question be first put to the assembly, 
Shall we set a Aigh price or a low price upon all 
After that question has been put, 
suppose then, one in the assembly should stand 


| up and say to the people, — “ Remember that you 
| have to pay forty millions of pounds for taxation 


out of these very things; and know, that out of 
nothing else can you afford to pay : — and if you 


| determine to put a low price upon them, you must 


of course part with a greater bulk to raise that 


| sum than if they were put at a higher price ; and 


thus, by parting with a greater bulk, you will have 
less remaining for yourselves. On the contrary, 


| if you put a high price upon these things, you need 
| not part with so much to raise the forty millions ; 


and the difference will be your own; which will 
enable you to sell, so much as you may have to 
sell, to foreigners at a reduced price, or give the 
di to them if you please, without being in 
& worse condition than you would have been, by 
fixing the prices low.” 

In continuation of these imaginary proceedings, 
let us suppose an extreme case —that the as- 
sembly should put so low a price upon the year’s 
productions, as that the total thereof should 


Se eee 
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amount to no more than forty millions of pounds ; 
it is plain then that the year’s taxation would have 
swept away the whole, and the assembly might 
then go to their homes, without taking back any- 
thing to sell at all. 

Again, take another view. Suppose the price 
of things were to be reduced to one half of what 
they are now, so that the manufacturer, instead of 
giving one pound to a workman for a week's 
wage should get two week's work done for the 
same money. Now, then, what would be the 
result in this case? In the first place, we may 
see that taxation would be doubled, for the fund- 
holder would still receive the same number of 
pounds as at present; but every pound of his 
would purchase two week’s work like the manu- 
facturer’s, instead of one only as the matter stands 
now. And, likewise, every pound of the fund- 
holder’s would purchase twice as much of every 
thing else, because every thing is, by the suppo- 
sition, understood to be reduced to half-price. 
The fund-holders thereby would possess a double 
portion of the goods of the nation, without doing 
anything to merit more than the half. 

But some may say, O yes, but think how 
much work may be done for half the cost. Would 
not that enable them to compete with the 
foreigner, and get large profits too? I say, no. 
For, besides the drawback of double taxation, 
making an increase thereto of forty millions a 
year, but few in England could better afford to 
give more than half the price for goods they had 
been used to give before; and so there would be 
no advantage in that part of the affair. 

Then with regard to foreign trade. It may be 
admitted that if gold and silver could be brought 
home in return for exported goods, there would be 
a greater profit to those concerned in the trade, if 
it could be carried far enough to out-balance the 
increased taxation attaching to the trade. But it 
has been said, and probably truly said, in answer 
to this, that a trade upon such terms as require 
the bringing back of gold and silver, cannot be 
long carried on; for that foreigners have those 
metals not in such plenty, but corn and other 
foreign produce must be taken. If so, then little 
or no advantage would be gained in foreign trade, 
by having half prices at home, because sueh 
foreign produce, when imported into England, 
could not be sold above such English half prices. 
What prospect is there then, under the circum- 
stances of this supposed case, of any foreign trade 
being so carried on as to counterbalance the 
extra taxation of forty millions a year, which it 
has been shewn it would entail upon the tax- 
paying people generally of the nation? 

Hence it may be seen that lower prices increase 
taxation, and on the contrary that higher prices 
reduce taxation ; and therefore the second question 
is answered by proving a high scale of prices, with 
equally high wages, is best for the labouring 
people of England. 

And now it may be asked, how is this thing to 
be done? I apprehend, if it be done, it must be 
through a judicious enlargement of our present 
circulating medium of exchange, that is, money. 
It cannot be done with our existing stock of gold 
and silver. These are nothing like enough for 
the purpose, for these-can represent but-a small 
portion of our immense productions, at our present 
prices. But all I shall now further say on this 
point is, that to establish Aigh prices there must be 
a commensurate circulating medium. 


Bakewell, 1840. W. G. 


<i —_— 
MR. WATERTON. 


We have received the following, which it is but 
justice to insert ; — 


August 10th. 
Sir, — Rest assured that you have quite mis- 
taken the character of Mr.Waterton in your 
review of his book. Accident made me per- 
sonally acquainted with him about a year ago, 





him at his own house; it was, indeed, a delight- 
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when I had the pleasure of spending a day with | Esq. The estimated cost of the whole erection is 





ful day. His thorough acquaintance with the 
literature of this and other countries—his deep 
sympathy with the friends of humanity, being ‘a 
disciple of Father Matthew, a member of the fie 
peal Asociation and of the Complete Suffrage 
Association, although an extensive landed pro- 
prietor — his delightful park, and lake, and boat, 
all combining to make it not only an “owl's 
paradise” but a place of perfect happiness, se- 
renity, and repose — his unrivalled museum — his 
extremely simple and primitive habits, and his 
high state of physica] health —his real knowledge 
of natural history and other things, make him a 
man whom it is impossible to know and not to 
love and admire. The man breathes not who has 
more of the milk of human kindness. The day I 
spent with him was, indeed, a red-letter day — an 
oasis in the desert. True, that I and my friends 
could scarcely refrain from laughing outright 
when we found such a man telling us the most 
ridiculous stories about miracles, &c.; we, how- 
ever, kept our countenances, because we saw by 
the expression of his that he was honest and sin- 
cere in what he said. I love honesty and sin- 
cerity. I have not seen him since, but I could 
not help telling you his real character. 

Isaac Ironstve. 


re 


Tue Bupe Lieut. — The Atmospheric Eude 
Light was completed on Thursday, and fixed on 
the Place de Carrousel, under the superintendence 
of Major Richardson, one of the patentees. The 
trial took place at half-past eleven o'clock at night, 
when the patent apparatus was lighted. The effect 
equalled anything that could be imagined as to 
the brilliancy, quality, and quantity of the light 
produced, although the column on which the lan- 
tern is fixed is only twenty-four feet in height, 
which is at least ten feet less than it ought to be. 
The lantern and the base of the iron frame that 
sustains it, measures, from the top of the column 
to the top of the lantern, eight feet. The Bude 
burner is ten inches in diameter, and the mecha- 
nical principle by which the light is produced 
consists of a series of concentric rings at definite 
distances from each other, and so arranged as to 
regulate the quantity of atmospheric air, and to 
communicate by conduction and radiation, suffi- 
cient heat to raise the temperature of the gas to a 
given point, so as to effect-the separation of its 
charcoal immediately as it leaves the burner, and 
then by an arrangement above, to bring fresh at- 
mospherie air at the proper points of the flame. 
A perfect lamp will deposit the charcoal in the 
flame the instant it passes the jet; an imperfect 
one will not do so. Major Richardson has under- 
taken with this one to produce an illumination 
equal to 100 ordinary street lamps. The con- 
sumption of the atmospheric Bude light is 150 
feet of gas per hour, whilst the consumption of 
the 100 street lamps is 500 per hour, which, taking 
the average of eight hours per night during the 
year that the street lamps are lighted, will save 
2800 feet per night. Thursday night's trial proved 
that the one atmospheric Bude light gave a light 
fully equal to 100 ordinary lamps, and persons 
were seen walking 150 yards from the light.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 

Tue New Hosrrra, ron Consumrrion anp 
Diseases or tHe Curst.—There can be very 


| little doubt, that frem Kirke White down to the 
| late lamented Dr. William Maginn, the majority 


of our deceased literary men have fallen victims 
to pulmonary consumption and other disorders of 
the respiratory organs. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve that the truly Samaritan undertaking now 
in progress is going on most prosperously, and 
since the laying the foundation stone in June last 
by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, upwards of 
50001. have been collected for the building fund. 
The style of the proposed building is of the Tudor 
Gothic order, and is designed by F. J. Francis, 


about 16,0004. 
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splendid and du 
a Finid. cha aioe in an todouss blocks colour. 
Pear Unchenpeatie Blue Fiuids, fematping 0 dasp blue colour. 


Te sores are pevuared, © } t and Dark 


A common character, but more fluid. 
A rior Carmine Red, for contrast omarne- 
A Liquid Rouge 


Carmine, for artiste and contrast writing, in 


A Carbonaceous Record Ink, which waliee instantly black. and 
—- proot against any chemical agent, is most valuable in the 
tion of frauds 
a Aquid, Mechanical, and Architectural Drawing Ink, superior 
to Indien Ink. 
Marking Inks for linen ; Select Stee! Pens ; Inkholders. 
P Hewny Srepaens, the Inventor, Stamford 
Blackfriars Road, London, and sold by Stationers and 
Book se! wa petites, ot at Sr. 6d, te. and 4, ear 
Cav ve The Unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent articles ; 
Pe: public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are 


fringements which is illegal. 
Also. —— head on that they are not served with Ge 


Bine Bink tastes’ of the Unchangesble Blue, as these 
are often confounded. . see 
ont — Black Ink, and imitations of the above art are con- 
ine anaeeseed as new discoveries, but, on examination, 
= will be found to have some new name only. 


UNTAIN BASINS IN TRON. — FREE- 


{ MAN ROF, 70. Strand, London, having purchased all the 

terns of the late W. Rowley (Fountain Maker to the Re 
iy. is enabled to offer this desirable Ornament for a Ga 
or Conservatory, &c. in the above which will last for 
ages. Pumps and Engines for pee Wells. Rams for jes 
water without manual labour. ae Manure Pumps. mec he 
and every other description of Bat ene nen, begted = Hot 
Water,ac. Fountain Jets of every design. ngines and 
Syringes. 


N EVERY SPORTSMAN'S TABLE. — 


THORN'S TALLY-H0 SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, 
Chops, Cutlets, made Dishes, and al! general is the richest 
and most economical Sauce now in use, imparting a zest not 
otherwise acquired. In 2s. and 4s., warranted in all 
climates. 

“ We have tried ‘ Thorn's Tally-ho Sauce,’ and can pronounce 
it exquisite.—Satirist. 

THORN'S POrTED y= - ay = ine in- 
creasing demand for this ons premagat proves lar su- 
pertor to ing of the kind for Sandwiches, Toasts, Biscuits, &e. 

as nena is relish for Wine. In Pots, ls. and 2s., warranted 
None of our friends proceeding to India or the Colonies should 

without a Aterander's East India Mage-vine. 
wWholessle Bas, High Holborn, and of all Sauce Vendors. 


Tir TRAYS, TEA URNS, KNIVES ‘and 
r 


be 


ORKS, DISH COVERS, &c., at C, WATSON'S, 41 and 42. 


n, and 16. Norton Folgate. — "Established half a century.— 


A set of three Tea Trays. including the | size made, 
See eelsd teeceended li over, On 5 ost three, and up 
. Ts. Od. a set, and upwards; a five-quart 


ondeh a Bronse ae 3a0., with the newest ‘patenres u 
rn, 
neas; a set of six t-raised London Dish 


patent ~-made Di 
ae ae. Get. ; ‘best imperial raised, 35s. 6d. set of six. ; elegant 


Covers, fas 











Wey ab re bs net of ox: + Desser‘s, 9s.; Carvers, 3s. 6d. 
~ Table. Dessert. | Carvers. 
en ve iss, doz. | las. doz. | 6s. 6d. pr. 
a Le doz, | 7s. 6d. pr. 
aS eit ratte ss doz. | 8s. 6d. pr. 

oh WAT ifstreted Se and nd Price 
eer ‘tei! a Pre ene ena te 
— foe of, Se enenes Piste, wuick is so rapidly super- 


+e 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in every variety, at the Establishments of the 


WEST —" WY BPREET. corner of 3 Street. 
le corner erm: 
CITY — 45. MOORGATE STREET. 


t Electro ta being extensively adopted under 
wen the Patentees beg to state that they confine their own 
warranted quality only, 


of and 
Pah evar ter Sees E. and Co.” under a crown. — 
articles replated and gilt. 


RIGINAL FLOOR CLOTH 
WAREHOUSE, 23. Strand, near Temple Bar, esta- 


iets. 

Wilson begs respectfully to remind the Public, that he 
continues to eu Seasoned Floor Cloth at the very lowest price 
which the articles can be manufactured, — requests a 
of his present Stock. ¥ which for soundness of quality ond 

Patterns cannot not be surpassed. 











____“ What's in a name? 5 
A rose by any other name would as sweet.” — Shakespeare. 


HE PURE and WHOLESOME SPTRIT, 
prie we ore +e clonal Ck notte Roya 1," * Na- 
® nore Patent * pat being dietilineion 
x the test of hot = —- §-' ony ae wety gnnets ta dln 

ea vival, a beenay ls ener Ars tonperiad 
be hind Seine; 

hamper for 


? 


of Baart's Inraoven Barra Coonac 
s bottle, as whe, for 6d. ; or a half. 
, morerete. Sige from Co., ia Furnival's Inn, Holborn. 
of asmuuned Agencies. 


CHUBR'S LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND CASI 
HUBB'S NEW “PATENT DETECTOR 


OC eeereniye meee te 
i ee 


| 


Third Edition, price 5s., with Maps, Cuts, &c. poemsidenehiy on- 
larged, and conrected to the presen’ it time, 


RBETTELL’S HANDBOOK, to the ISLE 
of WIGHT, comprehending its History, Topography, and 
Antiquities ; Natural I Prod tions, and Romantic Beemer ; ample 
Information respecting the 1 Yacht Squadron ; Steam Boats, 
Coaches, &c.; and a complete List of Poe a Tours 
throughout the Island. Also, price éd., with Plate, 
HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS of CARISBROOKE 
CASTLE ; abridged from Brettell's Hand Book. 
London : J. Mitchell, Bookseller to the Queen, pes Street ; and 
mpton, Portsmouth, and 


all kecliers at Southa: the Isic of 
_ Wight 


ENDER and FI RE- IRON WARE- 

' HOUSE, ®. King William Street, 4 doors from Lon 
ridge. GREEN and CON STABLE respectfully inform the — 
lie, ‘they have an entire new stock of Fenders and Fire-irons, to 
meet the inerensing domend for light and chaste patterns at very 
moderate prices large assortment of Cornice Poles, and 
Bands, and Rings. 
Families furnishing their houses, will find at GREEN and 
CONSTABLE'S old established Warehouses every article of 
useful and ornamental Ironmongery, including all that can be 
required for the furnishing o! the smallest cott or largest 
mansion at moderate prices, according to the style wished for. 
yer ow hensive lists of every article required in furnishing a house 
purpose of making a selection, forwarded to ordcr in town 





or country, free of expense. 


Deere MENT. — Persoris having a little 


4 time to are apprised that AGENTS continne to be ap- 
cinted in London and country towns by the EAST INDEA 
COMPANY, for the SALE of their celebrated TE A (Offices, 
z Grest &t. Helen's Churehyard, Bishopsgate Street). They are 
packed in showy leaden canisters, from one ounce to a pound, 
with the price and weight marked on each packet, and but little 
trouble is cecasioned by the eale. The licence is only lls. per 
annam, and many during the last nineteen years have realised 
considerable incomes by the agency, without ls. let or loss. Ap- 
plication to be anaes (if by letter, post paid) as above. 





Tes: 


¥ LESH, SHOE, HORSE, and other BRUSHES, exhibiting the 

advantages of , FLEXIBLE BACK, are on sale as above. 

erc ns, and the Trade supplied on liberal Terms. 

Ilair brushes, for their penetrating & ies and t pleasing oie 
atlowed 


HANCOCK’'S BRUSHES. 


ANCOCK’S PATENT FLEXIBLE-BACK 


BRUSHES, 88. Fleet Street. — The public are Ni Mew 
‘that an assortment, including CLAYTH, HA 


HUNT'S LONDON JOURNAL.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OMPOSITION for WRITING with STEEL 
/ YENS. — STEPHENS 'S wotoure, thd FLUIDS comprise 


Patronised by HES MAJESTY, H 


are Fouay. ond Nobility, and the 
Courts of Europe. 


VOWLAND'S rane OIL, for the 
Growth and Preserving and Beautifying the Human Hair. 
$e. 6d., 78., Family Bo ttles (equal to eee 10s. 6d., and 
double that ‘size, 2)s. 
CAUTION,—The words “Rowland's Macassar Oil" are eneraved 


on the Wrapper of each genuine bottle ; and on the ba back of the 
Wrapper 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. Without this, “ None 


are genuine. 

ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR 
for Improving and Beautifying the Skin and Complexion. Price 
4s. 6d. and &. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 


ROWLAND'S ODONTO, 
or PEARL DENTRIFICE, renders the Teeth See White, 


and preserves the Gums. Price 2s. 9d. per box, du’ 
CAUTION, 
U porincipled Shopkeepers, for the sake of of gals a . trifle more 
grott. vend the most deleterious compounds “ genuine" 


ACASSAR OLL, KALYDOR, a ODONTO. It is t 
either article to see the w ae Ss 

rapper. or protection Publ 

from fraud and inigoaithon. thee Hon. Commissioners of Her Ma- 

jesty'’s Stamps have authorised the Proprietors’ Signature te be 

engraved on the Government Stamp thus— «. . 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20. HATTON-GARDEN ; 

| which is affixed on the KALYDOR and ODONT( 

Sold by them and by Chemists and Pe 


Perfuine 
*«#* All others are FRAUDU LENT COUNTERFEITS, 


\OOTH BRUSHES. — Three reasons are 


respectfully submitted to the Public why Bayly'’s Patent 
Perfectionated Tooth Brushes" are the are made :— 
They cleanse between the teeth, and at the came time polish the 
surface. They are made of a peenliarty elastic —— hair, 
not liable to freak off, as in the ordin , where the the natural 
elasticity is destroyed by bleaching. he hairs are retained in 
their position by a three-fold fastening, whereas,in other hrushes 
they are dependent for their security any, upen a — of 


thread, or wire, hence the common _complai: 
on 


necessary on purchasin 
LAND'S" is on the 


out. — To be had, price One Shilling, at 

Fenchurch Street. A brush sent to any part.of thp kingdom 

oa of Thirteen Postage Stamps. 

é pores eodering may = Samnive | aie ee 

ree of hardness they requ. y observing t Q Fale 

ov: an signifies very hard. , Hard, By Medfum s, 
ery 80 


\ TRITING, Book- keeping, &e. tenon of 








which are highly recommended im- any age, however bad their WRITENG, may, in Eight 
rovement. Clothes Brushes, for their dexibiity' ona decked im: Lessons jacqui ey an elegant and flowing 8 yle Pen- 
othe shape in their use, as well as preserving the nap of the manship, peed i either to professional private corre- 

finest cloth. Horse brushes (truly the groom's ‘friend ; this brush ae nee. thmetic on # method requiring only ‘one-third the 

stands unrivalled ; it is diffieult adequately to describe the advan- me one mental labour nenely requisite. Book-k - 

tages obtained’by its flexibility, when in use. Flesh Brushes, belts, | tised in the Government, bank ne and me: metchants’ 

and Bands, in various forms and sizes, and made to order in an hand, &e. sh, to Mr. SMART, at the Institution, 7. ew Street, 

way or shape that may be desired. Please to observe the PATEN Covent Garden eading t to St. Martin’ 8 Lane, 


a EXIBL E-BACK BRUSHES wear alike throughout, the ordi- 





y stiff backs at the extremities only, leaving the middle but 
little worn. ee ea i. 
IGHT SU SU MMER COATS. — Messrs. 


J BURCH and LUCAS beg to inform Gentlemen that they 
eep a large Assortment of c<his most fashionable and agreeable 
Summer Garment ready made in Angolas, Cashmerettes, Tweeds, 
&e. &c. of superior Workmanship and Taste ; being made under 
te superintendence of the Proprietors, they can warrant their 
being of Better Materials and Lower Price than any other respect- 
able Tailors in London, viz. from 20s. to 2/. 2. N.B. All 
goats: of - inferior or slop description are excluded from this 


BURCH and LUCAS, Tailors, 58. Kin, William Street, 
London Bridge. — Estab 


CORY'S POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 
ORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN 


/ reeommended to Mothers and Nurses, not only as a remedy 
for, but as a preventive to, Fever in all eases of Teet! iog, Meousee, 
Scarlet Fever, Hooping Cough, Small Pox, Convuls' 

Worms and Teething, Wasting of the Limbs, Jaundice, ym, 
Diarrhea, Thrush, Inflammation of the Lungs, Croup, a The 
above complaints are invariably preceded by a pettishness of tem- 

r, accompanied by costiveness of the bowels, and a Granta or 

ess degree of fever. To these little ailments should be 
particularly directed, for it is in this stage fm these powders will 
commonly prevent further of r by 


are 








A CUP OF COFFEE 1 IN ONE MINUTE! 


UNN’S ESSENCE of COFFEE, warranted 
to keep good in any climate. This essence of the finest 


| 


Mocha coffee, improved by the result of years’ 
expericnce, contains all the fragrant and exhilarati ‘ies 
of the coffee in the hichest jon. It is admi Ht ted 
to persons travelling, officers in the arm 


y and ae 
ans watering-p' faces. Manu red by “DUNN. Penton- 
London ; manufacturer of Chocola’ , Essence “ 
Ginzer. and other Spices, Her! Pc. Bold in from Is. to 
te. soak 5 and matty Se be ordered of Grocer in the 
n 

nections. — Put about a sdidbiatnd of the Essence into a 
coffee-cup, add sugar and cream or milk. then fill it up with boil- 
ing water, and a cup of coffee, of superior flavour, is instantly 
made. 


ingdom 


UDDEN DEATH. — There are many who 


\) fear sudden death, and yet neglect the means of ting 
it, which is truly surprising, —— at is a= known that many 
valuable lives are 





Of STIRLING'S STOMACH PILLS wht tees aid. 


might be lost before medical assistance vy A be procured. It is. 

theresore, highly important at this season that they should be kept 

by every one, not only on account of their general e y for 
lious and liver complaints, but most particularly for ir in- 


valuable properties in affording immediate relief in lief in thoes Painful 


progress 

healthy cuorottene of i ae liver, chomech, and ery Pre- | and alarming complaints, apoplexy, win im the 
pered only by Wm. H. A ir Street, momen, sensation of suffocation, trembli with fe fas of or falling, 

ceadilly on) a Surgeon in gine tn Hos- | fits fits, palpitation of of the heart, violent cia the temp! Vi 

tal, Lao by rela y.. yal, Laine Street ; They act gently on the mulate the 

wer, 40" and me and auickly mypove ihe the causes that coaiaen® 

Medicine Venden ae . : ‘packets, je. ldd., 28. Od., | only by ing, Pharmaceutical C dieu. igh 
4a. 6d., loaned : and 11. ls. wa a Each packet has the ae, Seat, Wiiechave, in boxes ot te iid, 2s. Sa Aa yond te. 
nature o! p, without | each. Caution. — genuine have name ling 
which none are genu Mr Gore may Goaedoed oo wena one on the stamp. 





TELESCOPES FOR TOURISTS. 


PIRST-RATE OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
at the following reduced Priees, by ALFRED ¥. EDEN 
No. 4. Dowgute Hill 


(late with Andre 
Te to see one Miles - from Gravesend to Paeeames Fort, 
10s, ; five Miles,as London from Greenwich Park, Il. } 


en he ithe Ion Dover Castle, 3/.; an Achromatic 


woee, exompplese, , with 

oa Pats ine ee 10s. ; Spec- 
_ 4s Glass, \6s. 

Letters, pin hy “GAT ken have repent atten- 


Any person can be suited with pata by return of Post, 
qociny pararn, oan bn, alta, with or by stating at whet Geen 
pamintiesmmadr 





82. FLEET STREET. 
NEW DISCOVERY - SEETH. yk 
HOWARD, Surgeon-dentist 


= mn entirely’ erp: 


FI TCrAL Teerh, 
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PxrRacr FROM OLD MOORE'S AL- 
MANACK for 1844. ia OF lenge Ti 

nerally the hottest month in 

scar aieread nese 

spped ee hla y odice ape th 


will ee reine) rate the’ re ate, and render 
— say is otherwise 80 oppressive, 4. Saligh ‘ihe ent J 


weanies SLEVE £11.18 nse colt’ by cll rempscteide Beoitsinn 
end ors. 

See the words " PARR'S LIFE, PILLS,” in White Latters 
Red Groand on the Government Stam - ” val 
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MRS. soRmOr A AMERICAN ere Meet’ FOR 

RS. JOUNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP. Fears is Fremedy bas bags in gene- 

Children wi ie from Convulsions - 

will be relieved, the Gums cooled, sad theteens 

as is a —paane pleasant 
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